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CHAPTER X. 
MRS. HYNKINS’S OPINION. 


P.. HE rescue party had started 
upon their venturesome 
expedition some seven 
hours when Mrs. Hyn- 
kins, placidly sewing in 
her accustomed corner, 
heard a gentle knock at 
the door, and, looking up, 
saw Edith Eckersley. 

“Come in, come in, Miss Eck’sley,” said 
the good woman briskly. “My old man he’s 
smokin’ a segar with your father, and I'm all 
alone this afternoon. Won't ye set a bit?” 

“Thank you,” answered the visitor, “if I 
shall not disturb you. I came down because 
I knew that papa and Mr. Hynkins were to- 
gether, and my mother and sister—” Mrs. 
Hynkins gave a little start, and pricked her 
finger—“are resting, and it is not pleasant 
to sit alone and think at such a time as this.” 

“Very bad for you, indeed,” said the hotel- 
keeper’s wife, decidedly. “I’m right glad 
to see ye,” and she bustled about, placing 
her visitor in the most comfortable rocking- 
chair she could find, and robbing another 
chair of a cushion to support her head ; and 
finally, obeying a sudden impulse, she bent 
over the girl and kissed her. 

“ Excuse the liberty of an old woman, my 
dear,” said the little woman, apologetically, 
“but you looked so lonelike and forlorn, 
that I felt acall to do it. Youdon’t mind?” 

“Mind!” exclaimed Edith, the tears start- 
ing to her eyes. “Your kind sympathy is 
more comforting than I can express. How 
fortunate we have all been to find such true 
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friends here. I cannot think what papa 
would do without Mr. Hynkins; and I am 
sure I don’t- know what I should do without 
you. When I am with mamma and May,” 

Edith went on, with a sigh, “I have to be as 
calm and as cheerful as I can, for they are 
both so much upset, that if I were to appear 
at all anxious or depressed, I don’t know 
what would happen. Of course,” she added 
hastily, “you must not think that I mind 
doing this in the least. But, sometimes I 
get tired of saying things Ido not mean, witha 
cheerfulness I do not feel, and long to go away 
and havea goodecry. Yet, I feel that if I once 
gave way, I should be worse than anybody, 
for I am very, very anxious. Mrs. Hynkins, 
do you think there is really much hope?” 

Mrs. Hynkins laughed. A comfortable, 
cheery laugh. 

“ Why, my dear, what sort of a ring do 
you really suppose could whip fifty boys 
such as you saw this morning, with Frank 
Houghton to take ’em to it? Bless you! 
Mark Galt an’ Dorsey, an’ the whole gang 
of ’em, will jest naterally curl up like a bit 
of burnin’ paper, when those boys pile in.” 

“ But if they are not in time?” 

“ Pshaw !”’ said Mrs. Hynkins, confidently, 
though her tone was not quite so cheerful as 
before. “ Trust Frank to fix it. The ring 
daren’t make play on Tom too soon. But, 
look ye here, Miss Eck’sley, don’t think of 
that. Can’t you pictur’ the time the boys 
arrive? Can’t you see ’em with six-shooters 
out, and rifles at the ready, a makin’ for 
that town? Can’t ye see Frank, and the 


Major, a ridin’ in side by side, until that big . 


bay of Frank’s gets impatient and leaves 

every one behind, and his master goes a 

sailin’ in alone, with a look on his face 
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you've never seen, young lady, straight to 
the prison, where they've put your brother 
Tom? Can’t you see his great fist raised, 
and come a crashin’ down upon that door 
like a smith’s sledge hammer, a bustin’ locks, 
and bolts, and panels, and a few people’s 
heads, like enough, if any gets in the way? 
Ah, yes, indeed, Miss Eck’sley, Frank’s the 
man for a business of this kind. Major 
Crawford, he’s a real fine gentleman, and 
he did look handsome as he set on horseback 
beside Frank this morning ; but he ain’t the 
man. Well, there, ye won't agree, I dessay, 
but you must excuse my preference. Frank’s 
most like a son to me, and I runs on about 
him like an old nooney.” 

“T can easily understand it,” said Edith with 
a bright smile, unaware that Mrs. Hynkins’s 
keen little black eyes were glancing at her with 
eager scrutiny. “I have known Frank, my- 
self, since he was fifteen, and I think that 
your estimate of his character is very just.” 

She spoke earnestly, and the brightness 
which was in her eyes when she began, died 
away before the end. 

“ Ah, well, there are some folk, you know,” 
Mrs. Hynkins went on in a seemingly absent 
manner, “ who think him jest a common sort 
of stockman ; who suppose he’s spent his four 
years on the Frontier like the rest, a makin’ 
money, and a ridin’ and a fencin’ and a 
brandin’, and such like. It’s nateral, of 
course, that folk should have this idea who 
haven’t lived near him all the time ; but it’s 
the biggest mistake! To realize what Frank 
has done, you should have seen the country 
round here four year ago. Talk of the ring 
at Carita! It were nothin’ at all to the ring 
in Toros, when Frank were a tenderfoot, fresh 
from the old country. See what happened 
to poor Charley Winthrop, May’s father-—” 

“ What did happen?” said Edith quickly. 
“T never heard.” 

“You have not! Ah, well, it’s ’most too 
sad a story for me to tell to-day. He was a 
good man, hasty in temper, who wouldn’t 
stand foolin’ from anyone. He made bad 
enemies among the Toros ring, and one day,” 
—Mrs. Hynkins lowered her voice—“ he were 
found dead—dead on the floor of his own 
ranche, and no one knew who'd done it. 
There were guesses made, shrewd guesses, 
but proof there was none. The only person 
about the rancheat the time was a Mexican, 
and he lay dead too, beside his master. Ay, a 
viler bit of business were never done, and 
the ring swelled very big about it. But, 
thank the Lord, we'd a man of the right 
spirit with us to save the settlement. Frank, 
it was, who first found out what had happened, 
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and he was terrible cut up, for he loved 
Charley Winthrop dearly. I well remember 
how he looked that night, when he came in 
to Toros. He wouldn’t have nothin’ to eat, 
but he got my husband aside, and they talked 
and compacted together a plan; and then 
Frank takes a snack, and a glass of brandy, 
and away he rides all night, a seein’ different 
folk ; and all the next day, without stoppin’ 
for rest or food. And the ring here at Toros 
had little idea what a foe they had in that 
young Englishman. For the result of all his 
ridin’ was, that about midnight, on the second 
day, a crowd of forty men rode quietly into 
town, and, after a big scrimmage, lodged 
every last man in it in prison. Then my 
husband, he was ‘lected judge, and there 
were a little business done that had wanted 
doin’ a very tidy while.” : 

Mrs. Hynkins paused to chuckle complac- 
ently, Edith was a little perplexed. 

* What kind of business ?” 

“ Hangin’, my dear,” was the tranquil 
reply. “Lord, how ignorant you English 
people are! I suppose it comes from you 
havin’ seen so little of Western life. Yes, 
hangin’,” she repeated with a pleasant em- 
phasis which made Edith shudder. “ Gettin’ 
quit of a set o’ scoundrels by the route most 
distasteful to themselves and comfortin’ to 
the feelin’s of their neighbours. Ten were 
strung the day following their capture ; 
fifteen were given twenty four hours notice 
to clear out of town ; and five more were told 
that we had no use for ’em, and they'd 
better git at a conveniently early date, which 
they did within a week, Tom’s friend, Mark 
Galt, being one of them. Yes, that was the 
first bit of work Frank took in hand when 
he came to this country four years ago, and 
a great work it was. There ain’t a quieter 
spot anywheres now, than Toros. I suppose 
it shocks you, all this. You wonder how I, 
a woman, kin looked pleased. Ah, Miss 
Eck’sley, you don’t know what Western 
life’s like yet, and how hard it makes either 
woman or man who lives it many years. 
You might have wondered why Major Craw- 
ford couldn’t rouse the men this morning. 
Did ye see his face when he went into the 
saloon? You did? Ah, well, he was smilin’ 
1 think, actually smilin’ at you. It ain’ta 
man who kin smile at such a time that West- 
ern men will follow. Did you see Frank’s 
face? He weren’t smilin’, was he? No; 
an’ it were no smiling business that had to 
be done, but grim as death, and grim the 
man must be who would lead them West- 
ern men. temember, a ring, such as 
Frank corralled four years ago, such as 
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he'll corral to-day, carries on its games for a 
considerable time before the bust-up comes. 
They collect taxes, and keep ’em,’ get money 
every way they can but by honest work ; 
intimidate quiet folk so that they kin hardly 
call their souls their own; kill their 
enemies, whenever they've a wmind, for 
nothin’, as they killed Charley; and get 
official position in the territory by mean 
ways and lots of trucklin’, so that no law- 
yer can touch ’em with a ten foot pole. 
And there’s simply nothing that they'd 
stop at. Violence and murder croppin’ up 
everywhere, enough to make your hair stand 
out as straight as a horse’s ear.” 

“ Oh! horrible,” exclaimed Edith. “ Please 
don’t tell me any more about it. Where 
were Mrs. Winthrop and May when Mr. 
Winthrop was killed?” 

“ By a lucky chance they were a-stayin’ 
with me. It was a terrible business breakin’ 
the news to ’em. And the worst was that 
they were dreadful poor, for Charley had sold 
his sheep for cash a few days before, and this 
money had been stolen by his murderers. We 
got’em back to Boston, though—Charley’s na- 
tive place—very soon, thanks to Frank again.” 

“ What did he do?” 

“ Paid their fares and got a party of boys 
to escort the coach as far as Las Animas, the 
last place then reached by the railway ; all 
this bein’ out of his own pocket. We had a 
subscription of course, but Frank would not 
take a cent back, and the money was sent on 
to help ’em along until Mis’ Winthrop could 
get something to do. Yes, that was Frank 
all over. How quiet he was about it, too! 
and how mad he’d be if he knew I'd been 
tellin’ you. Not many would ha’ guessed 
that he had it in him. I should never have 
known the soft side of his natur’ if it hadn’t 
been for what he did the first time he were 
out in the snow with sheep. I don’t think 
he’d been here more than a month, for he 
come late inthe year. We owned a thousand 
ewes and lambs, and Frank, having nothing 
to do, took charge of ’em. They weren’t in 
first-rate condition to begin with, and he 
bein’ ignorant didn’t make ’em any better. 
Consequently when the snow come a lot 
of ’em dropped on the way home. [I'll never 
forget that night. Frank got home about 
five, after bein’ in the snow ten hours. The 
storm had stopped and the stars were out, 
but a nasty wind was pilin’ up the drifts, and 
the cold was cruel. ‘Left many behind?’ 
says Jeremiah. ‘About twenty,’ Frank 
answers quietly. My husband looked a bit 
set back, for Frank spoke as if it were 
nothin’, ‘Are they near here?’ he says. 


‘No, a mile away, most of them. I could 
not get them to travel against the wind, and 
I' couldn’t carry twenty.’ This was a fact 
of course, so my husband he says no more. 
Presently Frank eats his supper and goes 
into the kitchen. When [ went in a minute 
later he weren’t in the house. ‘Je’miah,’ 
I says, ‘he’s gone after those pencos.’ 
‘Nonsense,’ answers my husband. ‘He's 
in his right mind, and knows that the cold 
would kill him.’ 

“ Well, to cut it short, Frank had gone, 
got them lambs together somehow, druv ’em 
until they all lay down again, and then, 
takin’ ’em up two at a time, he jest walked 
to and fro, to and fro, to the corral, until 
every last one of ‘em was layin’ safe and 
warm beside its mother. He would have no 
help, and sent Je’miah home when he went 
to look for him, but when he came in at 
midnight he dropped on the doorstep, and we 
thought he was dead in real truth. I asked 
him afterwards why he done it, and risked his 
life so bad for the sake of lambs not worth a 
dollar a head. He smiled at me in his quiet 
way, and answered brisk and short-like— 

“«They feel the cold as much as the finest 
merino. Could I sleep in a warm bed with 
twenty creatures who had been under my 
care freezing to death in the snow? It 
would be absurd !’ 

“Poor Frank, he told me once that he 
wouldn’t ha’ minded if he’d taken a false 
step in a drift that night and never got home 
himself. But dear, dear, dear, how dreadful 
I do harp on the one string. Ain’t you 
"most bored to death, Miss Eck’sley ?” 

“‘ Not at all,” said the girl earnestly ; “I 
am very glad you have told me this. I can 
understand now why Frank’s face isso grave 
and sad; it used to puzzle me very much 
before. How dreadfully hard Western life 
must be. But, Mrs. Hynkins,” she con- 
tinued thoughtfully, “you surprise me by 
saying that Frank courted the possible fate 
of his sheep. What do you mean? Surely 
he is not of a morbid or misanthropical 
disposition. I always thought him to be a 
man of particularly well-balanced mind and 
steady, sober judgment.” 

“You are jest about right there,” said the 
hotel-keeper’s wife promptly. “But what I 
stated is a fact, nevertheless. It is real 
queer, when you come to think of it, how 
often a crooked path leads a man to his best 
work. For four years no injustice could be 
pointed to in this country but Frank would 
go fur it, and make an end of it, or know the 
reason why. No danger or hard, thankless 
work, or the cussin’ of his friends, made him 
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leave anything or anybody alone if wrong 
had been done. He ain’t the least bit of a 
desperado either, though I thought he would 
be one time, for he was jest hot on gettin’ 
near to death if there were the smallest 
excuse or opportunity. The reason of it, 
Miss Eck’sley? Ah! the reason’s simple 
enough. I guessed it soon after I first be- 
came acquainted with him ; I knew it before 
long, for he had a fever through the exposure 
and over-exertion of that night in the snow, 
and was delerious. Hour after hour I’ve 
heard him talk about this person and that, 
and when he got worse of one only. A 
girl. I judge he’d asked her to marry him, 
but found she did not care. But I never 
knew any of the circumstances, for Frank 
ain’t a man to question on such a subject. 
But I knew then what made him turn so 
grim. His heart were broken, and he wished 
to die. But, mind ye, he was very quiet 
about it all himself, and even when he was 
ravin’ in his delerium he never blamed the 
girl. Yet J don’t doubt but what she was 
badly to blame, you know.” 

Mrs. Hynkins stopped speaking abruptly, 
and bent over her sewing, not looking at her 
companion. 

“ T think that is rather a hasty conclusion 
to draw,” said Edith, in a constrained voice. 

Mrs. Hynkins examined her work intently, 
with a critical air. “Maybe, maybe. I 
wouldn’t like to judge without knowin’ all 
the facts. But how the girl Frank cared for 
could help knowin’ what his feelings were 
long before he up and spoke ’em, I fail to 
imagine. And if she did, she’d no right to let 
him go on a thinkin’ he might hope, and then 
get up and serve him with a cool ‘ no, thank- 
you!’ I say it was a cruel thing ; and unless 
anybody kin tell me of some very peculiar 
circumstances, I say it was a wicked thing.” 

Mrs. Hynkins paused again, this time 
glancing sharply at her listener. Edith was 
leaning forward in the rocking-chair, resting 
her head on her hand. Her face wore an 
expression which puzzled Mrs. Hynkins. 
There was no annoyance in it, no blush of 
self-consciousness ; she met the keen look 
without evincing the least uneasiness. 
Yet Mrs. Hynkins did not feel that her words 
had been without effect, for the girl’s eyes 
were very sad, and her mouth compressed as 
if with pain. When she spoke, however, her 
words were far from being what Mrs. 
Hynkins’s experience of young persons of her 
own sex would have led her to expect. 

“Tt may interest you to hear that I know 
the girl you speak of,” Edith remarked 
quietly. 


For the second time that evening Mrs. 
Hynkins pricked her finger. 

“The circumstances under which her re- 
fusal of Frank’s offer was given were not 
very peculiar.” 

“Well, I’m sure!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hynkins, with well feigned astonishment. 
“A friend of yours! You must excuse me 
speakin’ so strong then, Miss Eck’sley. [ 
didn’t know—that is I couldn’t no ways 
rightly tell that my criticism was applyin’ 
to some one known to you.” 

Edith smiled. 

“T am sure you did not. It does not 
matter at all; 1 know this girl well; what 
you have said would not offend her in the 
least. But I should like to say,’ Edith 
coloured a little here, and her voice trembled 
with its earnestness, “that when Frank 
cared for her she was very young, only 
nineteen, and until he actually told her what 
his feelings were in words, she had no idea 
that he was in love at all. I assure you that 
this is true, Mrs. Hynkins. She has told me 
so—herself—since.” 

“Well, well, of course that may be so,” 
said the little woman doubtfully. “I s’pose 
there are gells in England who know nothin’ 
when they’re nineteen. We have none in 
this country. But—why!—she must have 
known less than nothing! Miss Eck’sley, 
believe me, that man cared for her, years and 
years before he came out here. It weren’t 
no suddent idee with him. It were a very 
part of his life, and when it was torn away, 
he was left lost and half-crazed, like a blind 
man wanderin’ around the prairie.” 

“Oh! no, no, surely he did not suffer so 
much as that.” Edith’s voice was tremulous 
with pain. 

‘‘ Hem,” coughed her companion dubiously, 
taking a grim satisfaction in touching the 
tender spot at last; a feeling to which the 
best of women are liable, if they believe the 
pain they give to be deserved. “ Perhaps my 
simil weren’t a very good one, because he 
didn’t mope about like a sick monkey. He 
jest went to work like twenty men rolled into 
one, and tried to cure it that way. But this is 
four year ago. Your friend, Miss Eck’sley, will 
have been married, I s’pose, a long while?” 

“No, she is not married.” 

“But at least she’d be very glad to hear 
that Frank had got over it, and forgot her, 
wouldn’t she ?” 

Mrs. Hynkins raised her head slowly while 
she spoke, bent forward in her chair, and 
looked long and fixedly at Edith. The girl 
had turned away, and Mrs. Hynkins had to 
wait a little while for an answer. When it 
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came at last, it was spoken steadily, in a very 
low voice. 

“T think she would.” 

Mrs. Hynkins sat bolt upright. Her hand 
trembled, and her bright eyes shone with 
strong feeling. 

“Then, Miss Eck’sley,” she exclaimed, 
“When you see that young lady, after you 
get home, jest tell her from me, Maria 
Clementina Hynkins, who loves Frank 
Houghton more than any human bein’ livin’ 
after her husband, that she will never, never 
have her wish. Since he were a boy, Frank’s 
loved her, and if he lives a hundred year 
he'll love her still. And you kin tell her, 
also, that in my opinion, miserable as he will 
be through life, from loss of her, it would be 
a worse pity if she had takenhim. For that 
she ain’t worthy to look into his face. No! 
nor never was, nor never would be !—But, 
see, here’s Je’miah and your father a comin’. 
We'll say no more about this. Won't ye 
set down, Colonel ?”’ 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Hynkins,” he replied, 
in a subdued tone, strangely different from 
his usual bluff and vigorous manner of 
speech. “I just looked in to see if my 
daughter were here. Edith, my dear, let 
us go up stairs to your mother. Good-night 
to you, Mrs. Hynkins.” 

He turned away with a bow, and Edith 
rose to follow him. She hesitated a moment, 
went forward a step, stopped, then bent over 
Mrs. Hynkins and kissed her, whispering 
softly-— 

“Don’t be too hard upon the girl. She 
did not know what she was doing four years 
ago. And—and, remember, I cannot tell 
you positively what she would wish now.” 

“ M’ria,” said Mr. Hynkins gravely, when 
they were alone, “what have you been 
sayin’ to Miss Ecks’ley?” 

Mrs. Hynkins wiped her eyes. 

“T’ve been talkin’ of Frank, Je’miah.”’ 

“ Yes, Ria,” continued the hotel-keeper in 
a tone of grave rebuke. “ And you've done 
more than that. You've been what may be 
called hittin’ a man when he’s down, and it 
ain’t neither right nor womanly, M’ria.” 

“ How d’you know what I said?” rejoined 
his wife sharply, but keeping the handker- 
chief to her eyes. ‘“ You didn’t hear.” 

“T didn’t need to hear. I heard how you 
said it, and I saw her face after you'd said it. 
A queer way that o’ comfortin’ a girl whose 
lover and brother are in such a fix as Edith’s, 
to abuse her, and talk—” 

“T didn’t abuse her,” cried Mrs. Hynkins 
bursting into tears. “I only told her how 
long Frank had cared for some one. I didn’t 
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even say it were she. You know as well as 
I do how he’s cared, Je’miah. I say it were 
right for her to be uncomfortable if she 
chooses that Major, with such a man as 
Frank ready to die for her.” 

“Well, well, M’ria,” said Mr. Hynkins, 
seating himself on the chair Edith had 
vacated, “it’s no good me talkin’ if Frank’s 
at the bottom of it. One of these days I 
b’lieve Ill git jealous, and shoot him, or 
emigrate myself to Californey. It’s clearer 
than daylight that you think Frank’s the 
best man alive. And the curiousest thing 
is, you know,” he said, biting off the end of 
a cigar, “that I can’t help more’n half 
believin’, old lady, that your opinion is jest 
about correct.” 


CHAPTER XL 
SENTENCED. 


Tom remained unconscious for two hours 
after Rockhill’s departure. When he came 
to himself, the moon was shining brightly 
through the small window above his head, 
and the lamp had gone out. 

For a few minutes he could not remember 
what had happened, nor where he lay. He 
was only conscious of being very cold and 
stiff, and of the clocks striking in his head. 
Bit by bit the adventures of the evening 
came back to him, and he realized his position, 
His first sensation was one of relief. 

“T didn’t kill him;” he said aloud, 
musingly, “and May is safe. Two things to 
be thankful for. Now let me consider my 
own affairs.” 

He sat on his sheepskins with his knees 
drawn up to his chin. 

“T suppose Rockhill is right,” he reasoned, 
still speaking aloud, as men who live much 
alone have a habit of doing. “The fix I am 
in is undoubtedly a bad one. Yet I cannot 
think, somehow, that they will hang me. 
There ‘are many very decent fellows about 
here, in spite of the ring, as they call it. 
And I don’t feel like a condemned felon at 
all—not a bit.” 

He laughed as he remembered how his 
nerves had been affected by the dark stain 
upon the floor a few hours ago. 

“That was a little bit of bunkum on the 
part of the old sheriff, I think. And even 
if it was not, well—I am not going to look 
out of the window. The trial will be a mere 
fraud, he says. We'll see about that. If 
Mark has friends, sohave I. I don’t believe, 








and I won’t believe, that in this nineteenth 
century, in this free country of America, 
a man who had the provocation to bear 
which Galt gave me, can be condemned to 
death off hand by men who have known 
him intimately for a year. Pshaw! It’s 
nonsensical,” 

Tom yawned wearily and stretched him- 
self. ‘At any rate I know one thing. I 
am exceedingly tired, and, trial or no trial, 
I am going to sleep.” And five minutes 
later he was slumbering as peacefully as if 
he had been safe at Hynkins’s hotel. 

And while he slept, the great black frame- 
work of wood was firmly planted on the 
banks of the Mecades Creek; and as the 
morning star rose in the east the men 
Maximo had seen gathered up their tools 
and departed homewards. 

“ Nothing more wantin’,” said the foreman 
whom Max had overheard, “ except the rope. 
We'll give the Englishman a new ’un; the 
one we used for Jimmy Hancock a month 
back got a bit jammed, and we don’t want it 
to break to-night. I'll go to the store after 
breakfast, boys, and order it myself. We'd 
better be fixed for emergencies. Mark’s an 
impatient man, you know.” 

The sun was rising when Tom finally 
roused himself. He looked at his surround- 
ings with a grim smile. There was the dark 
stain, just under the window, created, with- 
out doubt, in the manner described by Rock- 
hill. But if any one imagined that his 
nerves were to be shaken again, they were 
mistaken. He heard a step outside; his 
door was unlocked, and the sheriff came in, 
leaving the door open behind him in a care- 
less manner which rather surprised the 
prisoner, until he noticed a man pacing up 
and down the road in front, with a cocked 
rifle under his arm and his eye on him. 

“ And how have ye slept?”’ said Mr. Rock- 
hill, with a pleasant nod, seating himself 
easily upon the stool, and taking a huge bite 
out of a plug of tobacco. “Have a chaw,” 
he continued, offering the delicacy to Tom. 

“Thank you,” replied the prisoner, declin- 
ing the offer, “I slept wonderfully well, and 
am as hungry as a bear in March. I hope 
starving is not to be practised in this town, 
as you say hanging will be, shortly.” 

The sheriff smiled at his cool tone. 

“You're a spunk, Tom, anyhow, if you 
are crazed. I'll say that for ye. No, there’s 
plenty of food on the way. My wife, she’s 
dishin’ up chops, an’ fritters, and I don’t 
know what all; and a cryin’ the while fit to 
melt herself away. Gosh! if there were as 
many women in this town as men, Mark 
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Galt would have every hair in his head torn 
out by the roots, both eyes socketed, and all 
his front teeth knocked in with a fryin’ pan. 
Pity you ain’t as pop’ler with the men, my 
boy, as you are with their wives. I’m glad 
you had a comfortable night. The trial will 
be earlier than I thought for. It’s at ten 
o'clock sharp. Here’s breakfast.” 

There was a-clatter of tin ware and 
crockery, and a tall woman came in witha 
stride like a grenadier, silently placed a huge 
tray in front of Tom, and walked out again. 

“TI told her she might bring it herself, if 
she didn’t speak,” said Rockhill, lifting the 
lids of certain dishes, and disclosing a most 
royal breakfast. ‘Once my wife’s tongue 
starts waggin’, there’s an end of peace for a 
couple of hours. But she’s a prime cook.” 

“T am exceedingly obliged to her,” said 
Tom, making a vigorous attack upon the 
chops. ‘I don’t suppose many prisoners 
have as good fare as this.” 

“No, that’s a fact. But then, you see, 
Tom, I have a real friendly feeling toward 
you,” rejoined Mr. Rockhill patronizingly. 
“It’s something for me to say, as the boys 
would tell you, but it’s the truth that I would 
not be a bit sorry if a hitch were to occur 
in this trial—no! And if I weren’t sheriff 
blamed if I wouldn’t put one in myself. 
I must go now; but I'll look in again, 
presently, to take ye round to the court 
house. Seen the County news? Here’s the 
paper. Youcan hand it back when I come 
again.” 

The Sheriff rose and, buttoned his coat. 
Tom thanked him for the newspaper, but 
made no reply to his magnanimous expressions 
of goodwill. He had ceased to put much 
faith in the words of Carita men. 

Rockhill drew himself up stiffly and cleared 
histhroat. It was hard that almost the first 
amiable sentiment he had ever expressed in his 
life should be so coolly ignored. 

“T repeat, Tom,” he added majestically, as 
he prepared to leave theroom. “ That though 
I am sheriff here, and have been promised 
double fees for the job to-night, ’'d have been 
glad—real pleased, honest and square—if they 
had disagreed, and I had lost my ‘greenbacks. 
Now that’s God’s truth, if you'll believe an 
honest man.”’ And with these noble words 
the sheriff went out and closed the door. 

The prisoner grunted dubiously to himself, 
and took a long draught of coffee. Rockhill’s 
remarks had a very nasty taste about them. 
He did not believe in his good intentions; 
and he did not believe his word. The break- 
fast, however, which Tom devoured with 
more than his usual appetite, was certainly 
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a substantial fact to be thankful for, and 
when the sheriff's heavy step came again, 
and he knew that his trial was at hand, Tom 
felt that his nerves were in perfect condition. 
The ring might do its worst, but it would not 
daunt him now. 

“ Tom Eckersley, step out of this.’ 

Rockhill’s tone was grimly official. The 
friendly intercourse between them was at an 
end. The business of the day had begun. 

In answer to the summons Tom straight- 
ened himself, placed his hat a little on one 
side, composed his features into an expres- 
sion of good-humoured, careless indifference, 
lounged very leisurely out of the prison, and 
looked about him. 

On either side of the door were three men 
carrying repeating rifles at full cock; men 
who observed him narrowly with grave faces 
and vigilant eyes—the sheriff's posse. Beyond 
these men, forming a ring round the door, 
were a miscellaneous crowd of onlookers, 
women and children predominating, from 
whom came a loud buzz of sympathy with 
the handsome young prisoner. Western 
folk, even when they live under the despotic 
rule of a “ring,” are never afraid to express 
their opinions in language of the plainest and 
most stinging kind. 

“Ah! there he goes,’”’ said one woman, no 
other than the sheriff’s wife, in an acrid, 
high-pitched tone, “ another innercent lamb 
to the slaughter. And yet Carita folk calls 
themselves men! I say there weren’t a 
nigger in the length and breadth of old 
Virginny for fifty year before the war 
who were as mean a slave as a cuss who 
kin serve this ring.” 

“And it’s the truth, Mis’ Rockhill,” 
chimed in an old woman, shaking her head 
menacingly at the tallest of the men holding 
the rifles—her youngest son. “There ain’t 
no comfort in life here. The boys ain’t 
master of their own souls, let alone their 
actions. The only consolement to me is in 
the thought of the bust there'll be after this 
business. Ah! you may grin, Jack, my fine 
boy, but the hangin’ bee which will follow 
the game you'll play to-night, will be the 
biggest jubilee of the kind ever seen—don’t 
ye forget it now: I know!” 

Before the old woman had finished her 
sentence Tom and his escort passed out of 
hearing, but the prisoner had heard enough 
to deepen most uncomfortably the significance 
of Rockhill’s warning the night before. 

“What ravens they are,” he thought with 
intense disgust. ‘A lamb to the slaughter,’ 
pleasantly suggestive expression.”’ 

The court-house was full, This meant a 
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good deal, for the court-house was a large 
room. It had originally been a church, in 
the days when Carita folk had any use for 
one. When Judge Dorsey and his friends 
began to take a paternal interest in the 
town, however, the man who preached on 
Sundays, and raised chickens on weekdays— 
a harmless little man, though talkative, soon 
found it advisable to go elsewhere, and no 
one had taken his place. The church had 
thus fallen into disuse, and it was not long 
before it was appropriated by the ring for 
the purposes of public meeting, and espe- 
cially for the state trials of persons who 
were to serve as examples of the power 
which lay in the hands of Carita public 
men. 

The proceedings of the day, contrary to 
all known precedent in ordinary courts of 
law, were opened by the judge. 

“This oceasion,” he said, with a flourish 
of his fat hands, “is a most momentous one. 
The best known among our fellow citizens 
has been all but murdered by a young man 
whom he had supposed to be his faithful and 
attached friend. Such a matter must be 
dealt with justly, in the light of day, 
friends, and before all men.” 

He looked hard at Tom as he spoke, as if 
to challenge any opinion that there was a 
wish to prevent his getting a fair hearing. 
But the remarks of the judge made no im- 
pression on the prisoner. He had glanced 
quickly upon the crowd, as he took his place 
in the prisoner’s box directly opposite the 
jury, and his heart sank, for the majority of 
the men present were cow-boys in the pay of 
the ring, and their coarse faces, flushed with 
much whisky-drinking, expressed anything 
but sympathy with his position. But the 
worst blow of all came when he looked at the 
jury, and the eloquence with which he had 
intended to plead his cause dried up and 
fled from his mind. The words of Rockhill 
were trueindeed. In the centre of the jury- 
box, with particular friends on either side of 
him, and smiling with serene satisfaction, 
was the cow-boy Tom had thrashed three 
months ago for insulting Lola Gareta, the 
Mexican girl. 

In the front seat, opposite the platform 
from which the judge was speaking, was 
Mark Galt, calm and quiet, leaning slightly 
forward in his seat, and smiling when he 
caught Tom’s eye with an expression of 
concentrated spite seldom seen in any human 
face. His neck was swathed in a large white 
bandage, and he was very pale. 

The prisoner shivered. He saw that he 
was absolutely friendless. Judge and jury 
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against him, and only half-a-dozen men in the 
place who cared for him even as an acquaint- 
ance ; not one who wished to save his life. 
What a farce the trial was! His face 
hardened, however, as Mark Galt rose to 
make his statement, and the scoundrel’s 
biting tone, and the bare-faced lies which 
fell from his lips in terse, well pointed 
sentences, acted upon Tom’s nerves like a 
tonic, and by the time Galt had finished his 
speech there was not a grimmer face in the 
room than the prisoner’s. 

Tom was desperate now, and his defence 
was delivered in a hard tone which surprised 
and disappointed the men who knew him, 
who had anticipated a furious reply to Galt’s 
accusations. 

When Tom stopped speaking, the judge 
summed up. His speech was smooth and 
mild, scrupulously fair and impartial in tone ; 
and he called upon the jury to give their 
verdict “boldly, without malice, as became 
twelve honest men.” 

They did not leave the room. The foreman 
passed round a pencil and a piece of paper, on 
which he had scrawled “ guilty”’ and “ not 
guilty,” and opposite one of these each jury- 
man put a mark. In two minutes the paper 
was returned to him and he rose promptly, 
holding it in his hand. 

“We are unanimous in our opinion, your 
honour,’ he said, addressing the judge. 
“We pronounce this man guilty of attempt 
to murder.” 

Judge Dorsey rubbed his hands with a 
solemn face, and cleared his throat— 

“Tt is then my painful duty,” he said in 
a business-like tone, “‘ to sentence the prisoner 
to death. Tom Eckersley, you have been 
found guilty of the worst crime possible, and 
must die by hanging at half-past eight o’clock 
this evening. The ceremony will take place 
near the bridge at the Mecades Creek, on 
the south side. Gentlemen, the business of 
the day is over.” 

The judge left the platform, and every 
one looked at the prisoner. He was as com- 
posed and self-possessed as when he entered 
the court-house, and at a hint from the 
sheriff stepped quietly from his place, and 
walked with a firm slow step and perfectly 
erect carriage, between the lines of grim 
faces, toward the door. 

A murmur of approval rose from the crowd. 
Western men like pluck above all things. It 
had been supposed that Tom would plead for 
his life, for it had got abroad that he was 
glad he had not killed Galt; but as he 
showed that the terrible sentence of death 
had no power to break his self-control, there 
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rose a general feeling that he had been 
misjudged, and one irrepressible youth even 
shouted— 

“Bully for you, Tommy! You're the best 
man here.” 

This exclamation was the signal for more 
remarks, the reverse of complimentary to 
the ring, for no man is so reckless as the 
Western cow-boy when the humour takes 
him ; and the matter finally culminated in a 
hearty cheer being given for the prisoner. 

Tom stopped in his steady progress toward 
the courthouse door, and turned quickly 
round. His escort stopped too; there was 
no disposition to coerce him in any unneces- 
sary way. Another cheer came, louder than 
the first. The prisoner flushed to the 
temples, and sprang upon a chair. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, in a tone which 
was unpleasantly audible to the judge and 
jury, “I made up my mind when I stood 
just now in the prisoner’s box, to take up 
very little of the time of those who were to 
try my case, because I could see that they had 
decided what verdict to give before my 
accuser or myself had opened our mouths. 
Your expression of sympathy, now, has 
altered my mind, and I will say a few words 
if you will allow me.” 

He paused for an answer, and was greeted 
by loud affirmative cries of:—‘“ Pile in 
Tommy.” “Give it ’em good.” No attempt 
was made by the ring to interrupt him. 

“Firstly, then,’ he continued, “let me 
tell you that I am not going to plead for 
my life. I know that my friends here have 
not the power to save me. What I wish 
to do is, to give some of you a solemn 
warning, and remember, boys, I am in such 
carnest as a man must be when he is on 
the brink of death.” 

“You citizens of Carita, who have no 
hand in this, for God’s sake throw off the 
rule of the ring. Crush these monsters, 
before they become so strong that they may 
crush you. Do it for the sake of your 
wives and families ; especially for the sake 
of your girls who are growing up to woman- 
hood. None are safe where Galt and Dorsey 
are in power. You say that they don’t in- 
terfere with you now, and it is no business 
of yours. I tell you that they will interfere 
when it suits their purpose, and that then it 
will be too late. They will take you unawares, 
and you'll be powerless to resist. And you 
who are in the pay of the ring—paid to kill 
theirenemies at five dollars a head—remember 
this: when a man up north hears of my 
death he will hunt Mark Galt to the end of 
the world. You know that man, Frank 
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Houghton. Boys, be careful what you do. 
Frank is the quietest fellow breathing until 
he’s roused, but then—then every one who 
comes in his way is a lost man. Galt cannot 
avoid him if he would. His fate is certain. 
But you may save yourselves—if you will 
cut the ring.” 

He stepped down from his chair and 
walked quietly to the door, followed by a 
deep murmur, which would have seemed 
highly unfavourable to the present purpose 
of the ring to any one unacquainted with 
the atmosphere of such a place as Carita. 
But Tom knew his men by this time, and 
felt no hope at all. The armed escort stood 
round him in a close phalanx as they had 
done when he entered the court-house, and 
six rifles would have been emptied into his 
body had any attempt at a rescue been 
made. But none was thought of. Tom’s 
speech might make a deep impression, and 
the logic of it be remembered to some pur- 
pose at a future time, but no immediate 
action would come therefrom. However 
much the men cared for their families and 
homes, they cared nothing for him ; and the 
indifference of the average American con- 
cerning the welfare of any one beyond his 
immediate family circle is a problem which 
puzzles Englishmen intensely. It does not 
come from want of courage, but it seems to 
be a part of that good-natured tolerance 
peculiar to the American character, the 
amiable side of which is an easy forgiveness 
of injuries which an Englishman would re- 
venge had he to wait a life-time for his 
opportunity. 

Tom and his escort were soon in the open 
air. Here the much-enduring sheriff and 
his men had to work their way through a 
crowd of angry women, who peppered them 
with strong and pointed criticisms all the 
way. But they reached the prison at last ; 
the indignant, high-pitched voices died away ; 
and Tom was left alone with his gloomy 
thoughts, and the blood-stain on the floor. 

In an exceedingly short space of time the 
excitement his speech had warmed him into 
died away. He ceased to ponder upon the 
fate of Galt and his accomplices when Frank 
should hear of his own death ; of the differ- 
ence it might make in the town ; and of how 
his words would be remembered. And he 
began to think exclusively of himself. 

This change of mood was reflected by his 
movements. At first he walked quickly up 
and down the cabin floor with a flushed face. 
Gradually his eager tramp became slow and 
uncertain, and he dropped at last upon his 
sheepskins, with a sigh, and buried his face 


in his hands. A few minutes later he roused 
himself, and took out a pocket-book and 
pencil. He had three letters to write, which 
he must trust to the good-will of the sheriff 
to deliver for him. One of these was to his 
wife; one to his father; one to Frank. 
The first letter took him a long time, and 
more than once the tears fell so fast upon 
the paper that the writing was illegible, and 
had to be begun afresh. Yet Tom wrote 
page after page, finding relief in thus pour- 
ing out in words his remorse for past weak- 
ness, and his strong and tender love. He 
called her endearing names, murmuring them 
softly to himself as he wrote them down. 
He told her it was his earnest hope that in 
the future some one worthy of her should 
win the love which he had not deserved. 
“This may be all for the best, darling. It 
was not in my nature to be good enough for 
you. When I think of this it makes me 
almost glad to die, for oh! May, May, you 
should never have cared for me!” 

To his father he commended the care of 
May, assuring him how faithfully this care 
would be repaid by the gentle, loving girl. 

“You will find that you have gained a 
child worthy of the name ; and only lost one 
who would have disgraced it.” 

The letter to Frank was very short — 

“You were right and I was wrong. For- 
give the way I misjudged you! If you 
make a raid upon Carita, don’t be too hard 
on the boys. The people here have had no 
share in this. Would you believe it? After 
all I don’t regret having let Galt live. 
Things are bad enough, but if his blood 
were on my hands, they would be infinitely 
worse. Good-bye, old friend and brother— 
the best man I ever knew. God bless you! 

-Tom.” 

He was three hours over these letters. 
When they were written, he wrapped up the 
pocket-book which contained them in the 
paper Rockhill had lent him, and forgotten 
to reclaim, and directing the parcel to Colonel 
Eckersley, placed it on the stool. 

What time was it? He looked at his 
watch. Four o'clock. Four hours to wait 
—-four weary hours. The prisoner rose from 
his bed and slowly paced the room. Was 
there any hope? No, not a bit. Even if 
Max had ridden off to Toros last night, 
which was possible, as he was not to be seen 
anywhere to-day, one hundred miles could 
not be traversed in twenty-four hours. It 
was not to be thought off. 

Death. That was what he must consider 
now; not morbidly, as of something un- 
pleasant, but calmly and bravely as became 
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a—Christian. How queer the word sounded. 
As far as Tom could remember he had never 
used it seriously in his life before. He was 
a Christian, of course. At least he supposed 
he was. But he had always considered his 
religious duties well done when he was in 
England if he went to church once a week. 
And out West there was no church ! 

What was this religion of his worth, after 
all? He was a member of the Church of 
England, and had been confirmed at one time, 
but that was long, long ago. It did not 
seem to help him much now. He had learnt 
his catechism as he learnt his Latin, and 
sermons were only pleasant when they were 
short. His soul had never been stirred by 
a great preacher, for he had never chanced 
to come in the way of one. Thus it was 
that at this terrible crisis of Tom’s life, 
religion brought him no comfort, but was 
cast from him impatiently as a meaningless 
thing. He clung to the belief in a future 
life in a blind, instinctive way, but he felt no 
overpowering sense of his own unworthiness 
for it. He thought of others more than him- 
self in this matter, and he could not give up 
the hope of a future life, because it meant 
seeing his wife again. As Tom paced up and 
down his prison, he recalled every time that 
he had seen her, and tried to remember every 
word she had said. He became quite fever- 
ish over it. How distinctly he remembered 
the day that Boston paper reached him, in 
which he saw Mrs. Winthrop’s death ; and 
the simply expressed letter May had written 
with it. A sense of the girl’s friendlessness 
in that great city had smitten him like a heavy 
blow. He could not bear it. She had been 
his promised wife some months, and now she 
must be something more. The difficulties in 
the way were immense. His father would 
be furious, and he had no means of his own. 
But it had to be done; Galt had lent him 
money, and he had set out instantly for 
Boston. He found things worse than he 
expected. May was just about to sell the 
furniture, and go out as a servant. His 
course was clear, and they were married 
at once. Then Tom went back to New 
Mexico to make a home as best he might, 
leaving all his money behind for her. It 
seemed best that May should remain in the 
East until he was able to provide a home. 
Tom was completely possessed at that time 
with a great dread of his father’s anger when 
he should hear of what had happened, and 
determined to keep everything secret until 
he was able to support his wife himself. 

All this and much more Tom thought over 
in his prison that June afternoon. He had 


never quite realized until this moment how 
cowardly was the part he had played, and 
he felt the keenest pain as he remembered 
that his father would never realize now 
how deeply and sincerely he repented it. 
This was only a death-bed repentance. 
Ah, had things been different, it should 
have been much more. May, alone, would 
know this. But she would believe in him 
to the end. 

“My wife,” he murmured in a broken 
voice, “my: darling, whom I shall never see 
again. Oh! my God, I cannot bear it!” 

He struck his fist against the wall until it 
bled. A mad, fierce despair rose within him. 
It would not have been well for Mark Galt 
had he visited his prisoner then. 

“Qh! but for my cursed weakness, I might 
have been with her now, my May! my May! 
Why didn’t I take his knife from him and do 
the work with that ! Why did I go back to see 
if he were dead? Mad! Mad !—Is there no 
escape from this place ? I could beat the door 
down, and make them shoot me, and so end 
it; yet it wouldn’t do. They would think I 
feared the rope. Let them hang me—let 
them. Yes, and let Frank come down and 
kill them all. Ican see him as he comes. 
He will spare no one. He will set fire to 
the town, and burn them out like rats ; then 
shoot the rest down. Serve them right, 
the devils. Oh, if she were here, that I 
might see her once more—only once before 
I die. One kiss, one loving look, my darling, 
oh, my darling !” 

He sank exhausted upon the heap of 
sheepskins, and sobved heavily. The strain 
upon his nerves had unmanned him, and worn 
him out. As he became quieter a drowsiness 
crept over him, and he slept a_ blessed, 
merciful sleep, which probably saved his 
reason. 

The minutes slipped by. The sun was 
resting on the white peaks in the West, and 
a cool breeze had arisen, fanning the faces of 
Carita citizens pleasantly as they slowly 
strolled away in twos and threes to the 
Mecades Creek. In an hour Tom’s troubles 
would be at an end for ever. A quarter of 
the hour went by. The sun had gone, and 
the darkness of the night began to gather 
quickly from the east. 

The sheriff, comfortably reclining in his 
parlour with a glass of toddy near him, re- 
membered the business of the evening and 
sighed. He had just lighted another cigar, 
and feared that he would not have time te 
finish it. Well, there was no hurry. He 
would finish it. 

In the prison all was still. Tom still slept, 
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smiling at pleasant dreams. As the dusk 
increased, however, these dreams began to 
change. He was walking with May on the 
prairie, when there came the roll of distant 
thunder. They were at the top of a high 
table-land, and would be exposed to all the 
fury of the storm, perhaps struck by light- 
ning. The thunder came again, nearer. He 
saw forked flashes spring from the black sky 
above them. They must shelter or they were 
lost. Heseized May by the arm and dragged 
her along. It was in vain; the storm broke 
upon them, and May sank to the ground 
with a low moan. He stooped to raise her, 
when there came another crash of thunder 
that seemed to pierce his brain, and, with 
a convulsive start and ery, he awoke. 

The cabin was nearly dark. Tom rubbed 
his eyes, and remembered where he was, as 
the heavy stamp of a spurred boot rang on 
the porch outside. 

“There they are,” he thought with a bitter 
smile, picking up his hat and standing with 
his back against the wall, ready to face his 
executioners as coolly as he had received his 
sentence. It was all over. Frank might 
come with fifty thousand men, but once in 
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the hands of the sheriff's posse, Tom was 
doomed ; for the western man with a prisoner 
in hand, kills that prisoner before he raises 
a finger to defend himself. One short quick 
walk to the riverside, one glimpse of a silent, 
expectant crowd, one bitter moment while they 
tied his hands, and then.—Crash! Some- 
thing heavy and hard struck the door, 
with a force that made the building tremble. 
Tom started. Was the sheriff drunk, or had 
he fouled the lock? Another crash. The 
upper panel of the door was dashed inwards 
by a man’s fist, and Tom could hear quick, 
laboured breathing. Another blow ; another ; 
then one more tremendous than any which 
had gone before, one last kick from a heavy 
boot, and the door crashed inwards, the lock 
torn from its fastenings and hanging limply. 
A breath of sweet fresh air blew in as the 
door fell, and by the faint evening light Tom 
made out a tall figure standing in the way. 
A sharp spasm went to his heart, and he held 
out his arms with an inarticulate cry. The 
figure sprang forward. 

“We are in time,’ cried a deep voice 
which Tom had never hoped to hear again. 
“The lad is here. Thank God!” 


(To be continued.) 
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Or the many “stately homes 
of England” none has suffered 
more from the vicissitudes of 
fortune, yet few have survived 

the beating of the storms for more 

than two hundred and fifty winters 

better, than the rich old red-brick 

building of Aston Hall, near Bir- 

mingham. Erected by the head of 
an ancient and wealthy family, this im- 
posing edifice was deemed a fitting accom- 
paniment to the title which had just then 
been bestowed upon the owner of those 
broad Warwickshire acres, Sir Thomas 
Holte, who thus thought fit to erect and 
leave for future ages, as an enduring monu- 
ment of its founder’s name, this truly 
representative example of that style of archi- 
tecture which was developed during the reign 
of England’s virgin Queen. 

The family of Holte had been settled at 
Duddeston Manor House, in the parish of 
Aston, from the time of Edward I. Sir 
Thomas, the founder of the Hall, having 
served the office of High Sheriff of Warwick- 
shire, was a member of the deputation sent 
to welcome King James on his accession to 
the English throne in 1603, He was created 
a baronet in 1612, and commenced imme- 
diately the enclosing of Aston Park. He 
began the erection of the Hall in 1618, but it 
was not entirely completed until 1635. 

Sir Thomas Holte was famous for his 
loyalty to the Stuarts, and in 1642 he had 
the honour of entertaining Charles I. : and 
this visit, trivial though it was, has invested 





the mansion with an undying interest. The 
king arrived on Sunday evening, October 16th, 
and even after the lapse of many years one 
can picture in imagination the memorable 
scene. The setting sun throws the shadows 
of the great domes across the courtyard, 
where the proud but loyal old baronet stands 
awaiting the coming of his sovereign. We 
hear as it were the roll of drum, the flourish 
of trumpet, and the clash of arms, as the 
suirasses and waving banners of Prince 
Rupert’s troopers appear in sight and 
sweep up the broad avenue of Spanish chest- 
nuts. And then the joyful shouts of the 
Loyalists as the monarch, surrounded by : 
brilliant retinue, including the veteran Lord 
Lindsay and the thoughtful Lord Falkland, 
rides slowly up to the front of the Hall, 
where Sir Thomas bids his king welcome to 
his “ poor house of Aston.” 

The townsmen of Birmingham mainly sup- 
ported the Parliamentary cause, and on April 
26th, 1643, attacked Aston Hall. The marks 
of the cannonading are still visible cn the 
walls of the southmost wing of the building, 
and the interior of the Hall also suffered no 
little damage. 

Sir Thomas had to pay dearly for his 
loyalty ; he was imprisoned, his household 
goods were twice confiscated, his estates 
decimated—in fact, his losses were computed 
at £20,000. ‘The sturdy old baronet died in 
1654, about the middle of November. He 
was succeeded by his grandson, Robert Holte, 
who during the reign of Charles II. erected 
the almshouses at Aston, according to pro- 
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visions contained in Sir Thomas’s will. 
Through three generations the estate passed 
from father to son, but Sir Lister Holte 
dying in 1770, his brother, Sir Charles, 
succeeded him, but he never occupied the old 
Hall. Sir Charles died in Portman Square 
in 1782, far from the halls of his forefathers 
and away from all the scenes hallowed by 
tender recollections ; and he passed away with 
the sad consciousness that those who had no 
moral claim upon him would inherit the 
estate of which he had once been the proud 
possessor. The estates reverted to Mr. 
Heneage Legge, and he resided at the Hall 
until 1817, when an Act of Parliament was 
obtained for the sale of the estate, and with 
this sale faded the last glories of Aston. 
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grounds tight-rope performances and balloon 
ascents became the order of the day. For 
some years this state of things continued, 
when fortunately the company was not able 
to complete the purchase. Her Majesty 
however expressed a desire that it should 
not be lost to the public, and the Corporation 
of Birmingham, aided by several liberal bene- 
factors, acquired the mansion and the rem- 
nant of the park. Since then it has been 
well cared for, and has also been of some 
service, for after the terrible destruction by 
fire of the Midland Institute in 1879, the 
building was used as a store for the pro- 
perty of the Free Libraries, the collections 
being arranged in various rooms. Since the 
opening of the splendid Museum and Art 





From a Drawing by J. FINsemore. 


The Hall and Park were then purchased by 
a firm of bankers at Warwick, who disposed 
of the mansion and forty-three acres of the 
land to the Aston Park Company for the 
sum of £35,000—large portions of the park 
having previously been sold for building pur- 
poses. Prior however to this arrangement, 
James Watt, the son of the eminent engineer, 
resided at the Hall, and died here 
June 2nd, 1848. 

On June 15th, 1858, the Queen, accom- 
panied by the late Prince Consort, inaugurated 
the Hall and Park as a recreation ground for 
the people. The old building was converted 
into a species of industrial exhibition—the 
western front being desecrated by the erection 
of a hideous glass pavilion, whilst in the 


on 


Gallery in the city these collections have 
been removed, the obnoxious pavilion de- 
stroyed, and the old Hall has been in some 
measure restored to the beauty for which it 
was renowned two hundred years ago. 

The principal and indeed original entrance 
to the Park was by the Church Lodge, so 
named from its being immediately opposite 
the old parish church, in the churchyard of 
which were buried some of the Royalists 
who fell during the defence of the Hall; 
and the chancel itself contains some fine 
altar tombs and other monuments of the 
Holte family. 

The Church Lodge has a large central en- 
trance and two side posterns, flanked by small 

- residences with mullioned windows, and de- 
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corated with the squirrel crest of the former 
owners in the gables. The most striking 
feature, and one of some interest, is the 
large ogee arch of stone spanning the centre 
gate, enriched with crockets and surmounted 
by a large finial. A. carriage drive leads 
from here to the great main avenue of fine 
chestnuts and elms by which the Hall was 
approached ; of this imposing avenue—which, 
according to old records, was, of very great 
extent—but a few gaunt, weather-beaten 
and gnarled trunks remain. An excellent 
view of the Hall with this avenue is to be 
found in Graphic Illustrations of Warwick- 
shire (1829), some years before its eligibility 
for building sites commended itself to the 
public. 

The Hall itself stands on a slightly rising 
eminence, and at the first glance impresses 
one as testifying to the grandeur and 
princely tastes of its founder. Few more 
stately fronts are to be found among the 
great houses of that period than the time- 
worn facade of Aston Hall. From the 
central portion of the main building, which 
contains a double suite of rooms, two 
wings extend boldly forward. The chief 
features are the two large embayed windows 
with finely pierced parapets, and the lofty 
towers surmounted by ogee-shaped roofs. 
These towers advance within the quadrangle ; 
each has an entrance unde: a fine semi- 
circular arch, decorated with shell ornament, 
now scaling off or rapidly falling away. To 
enlarge or add greater dignity to the court- 
yard curtain walls of ornamental freestone 
are continued from the outside of the wings, 
and finally join two small houses somewhat 
resembling a wing of the hall itself as re- 
gards the arrangement of window and gable. 
These small buildings are the falconer’s 
lodges ; the one on the south is at the corner 
of the great garden, the other adjoins the 
courtyard of the stables and domestic offices. 
The most characteristic features of the prin- 
cipal building are the great windows lighting 
the entrance hall, the aerial balustrades on 
the summit of the front, and the massive 
central tower of three stories capped with a 
double ogee roof. The architect, whose name 
unfortunately has not been handed down to 
posterity, has most skilfully disguised the 
height of his building by the elegance and 
variety of the terminations in pointed gable 
and twisted chimneys by which he has sur- 
rounded his general roof. The student of 
the chimney question will find here in these 
stately, solid, and graceful chimneys much 
to please him, for the various groups of 
octagonal and spiral-shaped shafts give a 


dignified and picturesque appearance to the 
entire edifice. The innumerable diamond- 
paned lattices, which added so much to the 
beauty of the exterior, have suffered severely. 
The charming old panes have been removed 
and large hexagonal and octagonal pieces of 
modern glass now replace them. These cruel 
and abominable alterations were mainly per- 
petrated during the time the old Hall was 
used as an exhibition or variety show, 
the building being then abandoned to more 
destroying ‘influences than those of time. 
Happily the corporation of Birmingham has 
now engaged an able architect, an enthu- 
siastic lover of old buildings, Mr. Jethro 
Cossins, who is slowly and truthfully restor- 
ing the old mansion to its pristine beauty. 
The principal entrance consists of a semi- 
circular arch with fluted columns supporting 
an entablature above which is an ornamental 
panel flanked by scroll ornaments, and sur- 
mounted bya shield on which are emblazoned 
quarterly the arms of MHolte, Castells, 
Maidenach with Grimsarwe and Willington. 
The panel bears the following inscription :— 


Sr THomas Houte, or DvDDESTON, IN THE 
COVNTIE OF WARWICK, KnigHt AND BARONET 
BEGAN TO BVILD THIS HOVSE IN APRILL IN ANNO 
Domini 1618: IN THE 16TH YEARE OF THE 
RAIGNE OF Kine [AMES OF ENGLAND, &c., AND 
OF SCOTLAND THE ONE AND FIFTIETH, AND THE 
sAIp Sr THomas Houte CAME TO DWELL IN THIS 
HovsrE IN May IN ANNO DomINI: 1631: IN THE 
SEAVENTH YEARE OF THE RAIGNE OF OVR 
SovERAIGNE Lorp Kina CHARLES, AND HE DID 
FINISH THIS HoOvsSE IN APRILL ANNO DomINI 
1635: IN THE ELEVENTH YEARE OF THE RAIGNE 
OF THE SAID Kina CHARLES, 


LAVS DEO. 


The concluding expression might almost be 
read as an ejaculation of utter weariness of 
impatience, emanating from an impulsive 
and headstrong man, who saw no less than 
seventeen years pass away before the com- 
pletion of his task ; but let us rather hope it 
is a prayer of thankfulness ascribing the 
glory and success to a Divine power. 
Passing through the doorway and beneath 
the above inscription, we reach the entrance 
hall—a splendid apartment nearly fifty feet 
by twenty-five feet, and lighted by four large 
windows said to have been formerly filled with 
stained glass—presenting the effigies of two 
Saxon earls of Mercia and seven Saxon earls 
of Chester. The ceiling is of plaster decorated 
with bosses, flowers, and grotesques, in com- 
partments somewhat geometrically arranged, 
but so contrived as not to be too precise 
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and thus tire the eye. A broad cornice and 


an oddly arranged frieze of animals modelled 
in high relief—the lion, unicorn, elephant, 


The 


stag, and griffin—runs round the hall. 
lower portion of the wall is 
wainscoted. Directly 
opposite the door- 
way is another 
opening in 
the main 
wall of the 
building, 
and __—i this 
communi- 
cates with 
the cham- 
bers onthe 
western 
side of the 


GRAND STAIRCASE, ASTON HALI, 


From a Drawing by J. Fixneworr. 


house. On each side of tho doorway are 
alcoves, or more properly speaking, an arched 
apartment filled in with large and roughly 
painted classical landscapes; in the north- 
west and south-west corners are similar com- 
partments containing figures of Roman 
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emperors. These are in monochrome, valued 
with the landscapes by Mr. Legge in 1794 
at £1 10s. To the right is the great chimney- 
piece ; over it is a panel, and inscribed in 

Roman letters are the following verses :— 


IF SERVICE BE THY MEANE TO THRIVE 
THOV MVST THEREIN REMAINE 

BOTH SILENT FAITHFVL JVST AND TRUE 
CONTENT TO TAKE SOME PAINE ; 

IF LOVE OF VIRTVE MAY ALLVRE 
OR HOPE OF WORLDLY GAINE 

IF FEARE OF GOD 
MAY THEE PRO- 
CVRE 

TO SERVE DOE NOT 
DISDAINE. 


On the back 
of the enormous 
grate are the 
royal arms with 
the initials “C. 
_ In the 
south-west por- 


tion of this en- 
trance-hall, a 
richly - pannelled 
door leads to the 
chapel, which, 
before ascending 
the grand _ stair- 
case, is worth a 
momentary 
glance though it 
is much encum- 
bered with cases 
of modern arms, 
Esquimaux  ¢ca- 
noes, and cotton- 
making machin- 
ery. 

The chapel is a 
well-proportioned 
chamber, but so 
barbarously al- 
tered and tam- 
pered with that 
its original plan 
an only be 
guessed at. There 
are two large 
windows in the 
south wall, in 
whicha few gaudy 
pieces of coloured 
glass are inserted. The present oaken floor 
has been built over the original pavement, 
which is of black and white stone. The 
family pew was at the northern end, and 
on the east and west were large seats for 
the family retainers. The communion-table 
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is stated to have stood between the two 
windows. 

The first floor is reached by a magnificent 
staircase divided into short flights by 
numerous landings. It is of massive oak, 
and is unsurpassed as an example of the 
early Elizabethan pattern ; for it is devoid 
of that rich though somewhat ponderous 
Italian decoration which may be found in 
many Elizabethan mansions, notably Hat- 
field. At Aston the newels are unsurmounted 
with griffins or genii, but with large vase- 
shaped terminals, capped with Ionic volutes, 
the lower portion being enriched with carved 
arabesque ornament in low relief, and the 
addition of grotesque heads or masks. On 
the outer string of the staircase are some 
remarkably fine dolphins and sea-monsters, 
executed with a boldness and freedom which 
claim the attention of the art student. 

On the second landing may be seen the 
results of the cannonading during the attack 
made by the Parliamentary forces in April 
1643. One heavy cannon-ball—it is pre- 
served in a small case near the window on 
this landing—after passing through two 
thick walls struck the massive oak newel of 
the nearer balustrade, splitting and rending 
the former from top to bottom. This 
shattered newel and broken panelling remain 
as they were left after the fighting. On the 
walls are numerous marks showing where 
the balls entered—indeed it is a matter of 
surprise that the whole staircase was not 
destroyed. From the second landing we 
enter the great drawing-room—a fine apart- 
ment, thirty-nine feet by twenty-three feet, 
and lighted by two mullioned and transomed 
windows on the south side. Opposite, look- 
ing into the courtyard, is another window 
which was formerly bricked up. This room 
is generally looked upon as architecturally 
the best of all the chambers. A character- 
istic feature of its decoration is the carved 
stone frieze, of spirited Renaissance execu- 
tion. Under semicircular niches running 
round the walls, executed in high relief, are 
figures in military costumes of the Roman 
and Elizabethan periods. The ceiling itself 
is enriched with scroll work and further 
ornamented with cherubs and grotesque heads. 
The panelling is coarse and not in accord 
with the other decorations ; but the walls 
were probably covered with tapestry. The 
chimney-piece is one of the finest to be 
found in any mansion, being of white stone, 
alabaster ard black marble, and it rises to 
the level of the cornice. It is divided into 
two parts by bold entablatures, each sup- 
ported by graduated pilasters—the upper 


ones resting on bosses with grotesque heads. 
The upper entablature is enriched with 
shields as follows :—Holte, Holte quartering 
Castells—Maidenach with Grimsarwe and 
Willington (arms obtained by intermarriages), 
and Holte impaling Bradbourne—Sir Thomas 
Holte’s first wife. Round the fireplace runs 
a richly moulded curb, by the side of which 
my lady’s spaniels and my lord’s hounds 
once dozed and blinked at the blazing logs 
piled high in the vaulted 

fireplace. The doorway 







on* the left leads to pares 
King Charles’s bed- , at 
room, which hl 
retains a 
prestige 


FIREPLACE IN QUEEN'S DRAWING ROOM, 


From a Drawing by J. Fixxemore, 


attaching to no other portion of the house, for 
here it was that the ill-fated monarch slept 
when staying with the loyal old baronet whilst 
on the march from Shrewsbury to relieve 
Banbury Castle, and on the Sunday following 
the royal visit the memorable but indecisive 
battle of Edgehill was fought, during which 
engagement Edward Holte was severely 
wounded. 

The room called the King’s Chamber 

3.1L 
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THE GALLERY, ASTON HALL. 
e From a Drawing by J. FinnemMore. 


is unpretentious and small. At one end is 
a recess for the bed. The ceiling is of 
geometrical désign, and below is a bold frieze 
modelled in relief. The walls are hung with 
tapestry—the work of Mary Holte and her 
sisters, as a tribute of respect to the memory 
of Charles I. It is worked in cross-stitch ; 
much of the fabric still retains its original 
colour, though the Birmingham _holiday- 
makers have wantonly dilapidated and in 
some cases cut pieces out of it. The two 
largest pieces have views of Aston and 
Brereton—the family estate in Cheshire— 
with shields containing the Holte arms and 
quarterings. One piece bears the following 
inscription :— 


“God be our guide 
And the work will abide. 
MARY HOLTE, Spinster. 
Aged 60. 1744.” 


In the right-hand corner of the great 
drawing-room a doorway communicates with 
a small but interesting chamber called Lady 
Holte’s room. We find the same transomed 
and mullioned windows as in the drawing- 
room, an unusually pretty ceiling, and a 


most excellent fireplace, generally supposed 
to have been brought from old Duddeston 
Hall. This fireplace is of different style to 
the others here erected, being of earlier date, 
and it is enriched with columns and panels 
of fine black marble, the upper portion being 
of alabaster. The black columns and entab- 
lature however give it a sombre appearance ; 
it might almost be taken for a funereal 
monument of the period. From this room 
we pass through a vestibule by which the 
Long Gallery is reached, which, with the 
exception of Hardwicke and Hatfield, is the 
finest in the country. This noble apartment, 
the most important appendage of an Eliza- 
bethan mansion, is one hundred and thirty- 
six feet in length, eighteen feet in width, 
and sixteen feet high. The walls are covered 
from end to end with the finest oak panelling, 
divided by pilasters with Ionic volutes and 
capitals into thirteen compartments. The 
panels themselves are carved in low relief— 
a semicircular opening supported by pilasters 
—exactly similar to those panels so frequently 
to be found in pulpits of the Jacobean era. 
On the walls are a few interesting family 
portraits bequeathed by the late Charles 
Bracebridge Holte. The best among a some- 
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what motley assemblage are the portraits by 
Jansen and Romney, the latter of consider- 
able merit but in a woeful condition. The 
old furniture has recently been placed in 
position after the transfer of the collection 
to the city of Birmingham Art Gallery and 
Museum. At the far end is a beautiful 
cabinet of walnut, richly inlaid with coloured 
woods, ornamented with the royal arms and 
with fine lion-headed handles, many of which 
have been removed by visitors—we trust not 
adherents of the house of Stuart. This 
cabinet was left by King Charles, who also 
presented to his host a Delft mug, the authen- 
ticity of which we very much doubt, and a 
















From a Drawing by J. Fixxemone. 


al 


china bowl, about the size of an ordinary 
foot-bath. The ceiling here is one of the most 
elaborate and remarkable in any building ; 
it is of intricate yet graceful design, lacelike 
in effect, highly typical of the period—in 
which the oft-recurring cornucopia plays a 
conspicuous part. The massive wall of the 
western front contains five deeply set mul- 
lioned windows, through which the golden 
sunshine plays upon the now time-worn, 
worm-eaten, and uneven floor, which further 
bears strong and saddening evidence of the 
daily tramp of hundreds of heavily booted 
visitors. At the north end is a large oriel 
window, formerly containing a small shield 


charged with the family arms impaling 
Newton; but the present window itself is 
an incongruous and vulgar mass of modern 
coloured glass, a feeble attempt having been 
made to introduce the arms of the former 
proprietors of the mansion. In front of this 
window are the altar rails removed from 
the chapel. 

The chimney-piece, of enormous size, is 
very striking. It is of white marble and 
extremely ornate, with heavy projecting 
cornices, supported by grotesque caryatides, 
and further embellished with oblong- panels 
of grey marble surrounded by scroll work. 
Three shields charged as in the drawing-room 
are on the upper part of the chimney-piece. 
The view from the windows on the western 

side was no doubt formerly of vast 

extent and great beauty, but 
the cheap villaand thecordon 

of factory chimneys 

S vomiting forth 
clouds of sul- 
phurous smoke, 
have robbed 
the 


ON THE TERRACE. - 


splendid landscape of its charm. Stillin the 
far distance can be descried Oscott College 
with its gem of a chapel by Pugin; the far- 
famed Barr Beacon from below which King 
Charles watched the departure of his army ; 
and then Sutton Park or Chase, over which 
one of the Holtes was once ranger, and 
which in days gone by resounded to the 
sound of horn and bay of hounds, urged on 
by the proud owner of Aston during the 
exciting pleasures of the chase. 

Before leaving the long gallery it may be 
well to mention that the vestibule already 
alluded to at the south end was in reality an 
after-thought. When added is not known, but 
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the date is generally supposed to be about 1650, 
as a view in Dugdale shows the colonnade be- 
low without the vestibule, which,when erected, 
materially heightened the general effect of 
this side of the house. At the northern end 
of the Hall, and communicating by a room 
with the long gallery, is a secondary stair- 
case by which the rooms above the entrance 
hall from this end of the building may be 
reached. The staircase is of oak. The rooms 
do not deserve special mention, although one 
called the nursery has a nice stone fireplace 
in which are some quaint old Dutch tiles. 
The upper story of the northern wing was 
principally devoted to the sleeping apartments 
of the servants, lighted by small windows 
in some of which the old quarries remain. 
On this story is a long dismal corridor run- 
ning the whole length of the building from 
the grand to the secondary staircases. It is 
only natural that a famous old building like 
this should be haunted—an ancient family 
like the Holtes would surely leave a respect- 
able ghost behind it—and no better place 
could be pointed out than a small room at 
the end of this gloomy and _ill-smelling 
corridor: It is a mere cabin or box, dark 
and forbidding, made up of the great rafters 
of the roof—the abode of bats and huge 
spiders—yet here, says the legend, a young 


lady, a member of the Holte family, was 
immured for a considerable time, as she 
refused to ally herself to the husband chosen 
by her hot-headed father, and she finally 
died a raving maniac. 

The foregoing may be taken as the prin- 
cipal and most interesting chambers of the 
old building, though there are of course 
many others—some hundred and seven we 
believe in all, but these have nothing to 
commend them, except here and there a 
nicely carved fireplace or an excellent piece 
of panelling, and can certainly not vie with 
those we have endeavoured to describe. Of 
the park and gardens it is impossible to 
speak ; they have both almost entirely dis- 
appeared, though the terrace itself may in 
some degree be said to have survived the 
numerous alterations. It is a fine broad 
gravelled walk running round the south and 
west fronts to the courtyard on the north, 
devoted to the domestic offices. At the far 
end is a bowling green and the de ~ houses, 
now falling to decay, and the bark of a 
single dog alone wakes the echoes in the 
courtyard where once the baying of many 
hounds and the curveting of many horses 
gave token of the princely state of the lords 
of Aston Hall. 

Wauritwortn Wa ttis, F.S.A.! 


4 I am indebted to Davidson’s History of the Holte Family for information concerning the same. 
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BILL BERESFORD AND HIS VICTORIA CROSS. 


JOME fifteen years ago the 
@ prevailing opinion regard- 
ing the brothers Beresford 
—Lord Charles and Lord 
William — probably was 
that they were both more 
@ or less crazy. Their father, 

* the fourth Marquis of 

Waterford, was a clergy- 
man. It is not alleged that this circum- 
stance contributed to intensify the impres- 
sion ; and in point of fact the clerical marquis 
was a sedate well-ordered divine, who was a 
dean, and no doubt might have been a bishop 
had he aspired to that dignity. But their 
uncle, the third Lord Waterford, had earned 
by sedulous exertion the popular appellation 
of “the mad marquis.” He rode his horse 
over toll-gates by lantern light, distinguished 
himself in miscellaneous pugilistic encounters, 
made and won the wildest wagers, and finally 
broke his neck in the hunting field. It was 
supposed that the spirit of this ancestor had 
revived in his madcap nephews. Lord Charles 
—far better known as “Charlie”—was a 
midshipman who appeared to live for larks. 
Lord William—whom all his world knew as 
“ Bill” —was a lieutenant in a lancer regiment 
who in the hunting field and in steeplechase 
riding had broken pretty well every bone in 
his body, and some of them several times 
over. Men who knew the brothers well 
realized that behind their madcap daring and 
their wild recklessness lay a capacity for 
earnest work when the opportunity should 
offer. It should be said that their eccentrici- 
ties were never sullied by taint of anything 
gross or dishonourable ; it lay in no man’s 
mouth to say that a Beresford ever did a 
coarse, a shabby, or an ungenerous thing. 

People had grown to comprehend that 

Charles Beresford was something other than 
a merry-andrew, before that critical moment 





of the bombardment of Alexandria, when he 
laid his little Condor right under the guns of 
a hostile battery, and not less by skill than by 
daring contributed materially to the successful 
issue. Since then he has served as a minister 
of the Crown, and now, when he speaks from 
his place in Parliament, is listened to as a 
leading practical authority on naval reforms. 
William has three medals for as many cam- 
paigns ; has won the Victoria Cross by the 
deed of splendid valour I am about to 
narrate ; was the sole and most efficient staff 
officer to a brigade composed of uniquely 
heterogeneous elements out of which good 
work could be got only by a rare combina- 
tion of tact, firmness, and veritable leader- 
ship; and is now fulfilling adequately the 
important duties of Military Secretary to the 
Viceroy of India. Under these circumstances 
people have now for some time left off 
regarding the brothers Beresford as crazy. 
Lord Charles I only know ; Bill—I won't 
call him Lord William any more—has been 
my comrade per mare et terras for more years 
than either he or I care to reckon. 1 met 
him first on a night march in the autumn 
maneuvres on Salisbury Plain in August, 
1872. He was then a “galloper” to the 
general commanding the cavalry brigade. 
General and brigade had lost their way in 
the darkness, and Bill got the order to go 
and find it. He was riding a violent cross- 
grained mare, which resented being forced to 
leave the other horses. I gave him a lead 
for a little way. As I turned his mare 
reared straight on end; I knew it, dark as 
it was, because her fore-foot touched my 
shoulder. Then there was a thud on the 
short thick grass carpeting the chalk of the 
great plain. The brute had “come over” on 
Bill. There was a groan, but it was from 
the mare as she fell heavily, not from her 
rider. He was out from under her somehow 
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before she began to struggle, was in the 
saddle as she scrambled to her feet, gave 
her the spur, and forced the cowed brute at 
a gallop out into the darkness. 

Bill and I went up the gruesome Khyber 
Pass together, in Nov., 1878, with the little 
army which gallant one-armed old Sir Sam 
Browne led to the invasion of Afghanistan. 
Across the narrowest gut of that gloomy 
defile, perched high on its isolated rock, stands 
the fortress of Ali Musjid, held against us 
by a strong Afghan garrison. Ali Musjid 


was the impediment which had to be subdued 
before we could penetrate further into the 
Afghan land. 


bowels of the 


Two long 





SIR REDVERS BULLER, V.C., K.C.B., K.C M.G. 
From a Photograph. 


broken ridges reach up to the base of the 
Ali Musjid rock, separated from each other 
by the valley down the centre of which flows, 
or rather rushes, the Khyber stream. At 
the head of one brigade Sir Sam himself 
moved on the fortress along the right hand 
ridge; the other brigade, commanded by 
General Appleyard, had its route along the 
left hand upland. Rather late in the 
day, when the force was fully committed 
to this movement, it became apparent that 
because of the intervening valley, quick 
inter-communication with Appleyard was 
rendered difficult. The Afghans in the 
fort were no fools; they had recognised the 
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existence of the interval between the two 
brigades ; and they did their level best to 
keep the force bisected by pouring a steady 
stream of artillery and musketry down the 
valley. 

Sir Sam wanted to send a message to 
Appleyard. Beresford, who was then an aide- 
de-camp to the Viceroy of India, and had 
got a month’s leave from his duties in that 
capacity to take a hand in what fighting 
might occur, was a sort of “odd man” on 
Sir Sam’s staff. He never was oppressed 
with shyness, and when Sir Sam spoke of his 
wish to communicate with the left brigade, 
he put in his word. “I’m an idle man, sir ; 
won’t you send me across to General Apple- 
yard to tell him what you want him to do?” 

“Very well, Beresford,” replied Sir Sam ; 
“T want you to get over as quickly as may 
be ; but you’d better make a bit of a détour 
to the rear before you cross the valley. By 
crossing below the bend you'll avoid most 
of the fire that is sweeping the direct way 
across.” 

“ All right, sir,” said Bill, with a wink of 
the eye on the chief's off side that seemed to 
say, “‘I think I see myself detouring.” 

He took his sword belt in a couple of 
holes and -started. To begin with, he had 
to clamber into the valley down the face of 
an all but perpendicular precipice, on the 
projections of which the Afghan shells were 
striking with malign freedom. Looking down 
from the upper edge I watched him complete 
the descent, and then start on the dangerous 
journey across the valley. No doubt he was 
making good speed; but it looked to me, 
anxious as I was, as if he were sauntering. 
Now and then he was hidden altogether by 
the smoke and dust of an exploding shell. 

Cool hand he was, to be sure! When he 
reached the hither bank of the Khyber 
stream, he deliberately sat himself down on 
a stone, and unlaced his boots, took them and 
his stockings off, and waded the stream bare- 
foot. Having crossed, he sat down and 
replaced these articles of attire—how abomin- 
ably particular he seemed, sitting right in 
the fair way of that belch of fire, about the 
correct lacing of his ankle boots! Finally he 
lit a cigarette, resumed his tramp across the 
rest of the valley and clambering up the 


rocks bounding its further side, disap- 
peared among Appleyard’s red-coats. That 


officer was already committed to an attack, 
so Bill remained with his force and took part 
in the effort in which Birch and Swettenham 
went down. 

When Sir Sam Browne was halted in 
Jellalabad, and there was no chance of any 
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further fighting that winter, Bill went back 
to Simla to his duties about the Viceroy. 
- Presently I, too, tired of the inaction in the 
Khyber; and travelling down country to 
Calcutta, and voyaging across the Bay of 
Bengal to Rangoon, went up the Irrawaddy 
river into native Burmah, bound for Man- 
dalay, the capital of King Theebaw. While 
“worshipping the Golden Feet” there, and 
investigating the eccentricities of the mon- 
arch who not long after lost his throne, a 
telegram came to me from London, ordering 
me with all speed to South Africa, where the 
Zulu war had broken out and where the 
massacre of Isandlwana had just occurred. 
Hard on it came a message from Bill, telling 
he too was off to Zululand, and proposing we 
should travel down there together. I wired 
him back a rendezvous at Aden, the port at the 
mouth of the Red Sea whence once a month a 
steamer starts on the voyage along the east 
coast of Africa as far as Zanzibar; from 
which place there is connection with Port 
Durban in Natal by another steamer. 

Down the Irrawaddy, across the Bay of 
Bengal, athwart Hirdostan to Kurrachee at 
the mouth of the Indus I hurried ; at Kur- 
rachee caught the steamer for Aden, and at 
Aden there was Bill, impatiently grilling in 
that extinct volcano-crater till the Zanzibar 
packet should start. We dodged into every 
little obscure Portyguese-negro port along that 
coast—Quillimane, Mozambique, Magadoxa, 
Melinda, Lourenco Marquez—stagnant, fever- 
stricken, half barbarous places where, as it 
seemed, nobody was either quite black or quite 
white. We reached Port Durban about the 
middle of April, 1879, to find its roadstead 
crowded with the transports that had brought 
the reinforcements out from England, and its 
hotels crammed with officers of all ranks and 
all branches of the services. General “ Fred” 
Marshall, an old friend of Beresford and 
myself, commanded the regular cavalry 
brigade, and Bill hoped for a berth on his 
staff. But a better billet fell to him. Far 
up on the Transvaal Sir Evelyn Wood’s little 
brigade had just gained a brilliant victory 
over some 20,000 Zulus, who had made a 
desperate attack on its position. Colonel 
Redvers Buller commanded Wood's irregular 
volunteer cavalry, and in the recent fight his 
staff officer, Major Ronald Campbell, had heen 
killed. It was a peculiar and difficult post, 
and Campbell was a man whom it was not 
easy tosucceed, The assignment rested mainly 
with Marshall, and on the night of our arrival, 
he, knowing Beresford better than most men 
then did, named him for the post. 

Full of elation, Bill, because of being chosen 
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for a duty that assured him responsibility 
and plenty of fighting ; I because my chum 
had so failen on his feet, we returned to our 
hotel. As we sat a while in the public room 
before retiring, there entered a couple of men 
far from sober. At first they were civil, and 
told us that one was the second officer, the 
other the ship’s surgeon, of a transport in 
the roadstead. Presently the sailor-man’s 
mood changed, and he became grossly insult- 
ing to Beresford ; who for a while treated 
him good-humouredly. At last the fellow 
said he believed Bill was a coward. Then 
Bill quietly rose, and simply requested the 
nautical person to “come outside.” I did 
not half like the business, for the sailor was 
a big slab-sided fellow ; whereas Bill is one 
of the light weights, and it was not pleasant 
to think of his carrying a black eye to his 
new appointment. But intervention did not 
seem possible ; and it remained for the doctor 
and myself to “see fair.” In front of the 
hotel was a garden studded with rose bushes. 
At it they went hammer and tongs; Bill 
fending off the big sailor’s “ ugly rush*”’ with 
skill and coolness—he had not been at Eton 
for nothing. In the third round the sailor was 
down, his head in a rosebush, and Bill sitting 
thereon—the head not the bush. The sailor 
did not want any more; every one shook 
hands round, and perhaps there was a drink 
of conciliation. 

Bill next day went off up country to his 
billet ; and not long after I joined Wood’s 
force up in Zululand. I found Bill too busy to 
do more than give me a hurried hand-shake. 
He was Buller’s only staff-officer, and the 
force Buller commanded, about a thousand 
strong, was the strangest congeries imagin- 
able. It consisted of broken gentlemen, 
of runagate sailors, of fugitives from justice, 
of the scum of the South African towns, of 
stolid Africanders, of Boers whom the Zulus 
had driven from their farms. Almost every 
European nationality was represented ; there 
were a few Americans, some good, some bad ; 
a Greaser ; a Chilian; several Australians ; 
and a couple of Canadian voyageurs from 
somewhere in the Arctic regions. There 
were Frenchmen who could not speak a word 
of English, and Channel Islanders whose 
patois neither Englishmen nor Frenchmen 
could fully understand. One and all were 
volunteers, recruited for the campaign at the 
pay of five shillings a day. What added to 
the complication was that the force com- 
prised a dozen or more sub-commands, each 
originally, and still to some extent a separate 
and distinct unit. There were “ Baker's 
Horse,” and “ D’Arcy’s Horse,” and “ Bed- 
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dington’s Horse,” and “ Ferreira’s Horse,” 
and so on; each body asserting a certain 
distinctive independence. Beresford had to 
arrange all details, keep the duty rosters, 
inspect the daily parades and the reconnais- 
sance detachments, accompany the latter, 
lead them if there was any fighting, restrain 
the rash, hearten the funkers, and be in 
everything Buller’s right-hand man. The 
volunteer officers, some zealous, some slug- 
gish, some cantankerous, were, as regarded 
any knowledge of duty, for the most part 
quite useless. In effect the force, which in 
numerical strength reckoned as a brigade, 
was “run” by those two men—Redvers 
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Buller and Bill Beresford. Buller was a 
silent, saturnine, bloodthirsty man, as re- 
solute a fighter as ever drew breath—a born 
leader of men—who ruled his heterogeneous 
command with a rod of iron. Beresford, to 
the full as keen a fighter and as firm in com- 
pelling obedience, was of a different tempera- 
ment. He was cheery ; with his ready Irish 
wit he had a vein of genial yet jibing badin- 
age that kept queer-tempered fellows in good 
humour while it pricked them into obedience. 
In fine he disclosed the rare gift of manag- 
ing men—of evoking without either friction 
or fuss the best that was in them. And, 
strangest wonder of all wonders, the fellow 
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whom all men had regarded as the most 
harum-scarum of mortals —the most 
“through-other”’ to use a curious Scotch 
expression—was found possessed of a real 
genius for order and system. [admired him 
excessively in his novel development, but 
must confess that, being selfish, I did not 
enjoy it. For he was very busy and I was 
rather idle, and I grumbled at the depriva- 
tion of the brightening of my life that had 
been contributed by the humour and gaiety 
of his leisure time. 

The campaign, on which almost at its out- 
set had fallen the shadow of the poor Prince 
Imperial’s hapless fate, drawled sluggishly 
along, till at length as on the Ist of June, 
the column wound down into the valley from 
the bluff of Etonganeni, there lay stretched 
out beyond the silver sparkle of the river 
among the trees, the broad plain on whose 
bosom lay the royal Kraal of Ulundi, en- 
circled by its satellites. Over the green 
face of the great flat there flitted what, 
seen through the heat-haze, seemed. dark 
shadows, but which the field-glass revealed 
as the impis of Cetewayo practising their 
manceuvres. There are times when the 
keenest fighting man is not sorry that be- 
tween his enemy and himself there lies a 
distance of ten miles. Whether in the spirit 
or only in the stupid deed, those Zulus 
were quixotic in the chivalry of their man- 
ner of fighting. At Isandlwana only had 
they been rusés. At Kambula, at Ginghi- 
lovo, they had marched straight up into 
the eye of our fire; at Ulundi they held 
their hands while we scrambled in disloca- 
tion through the broken ground that was 
the vestibule to the plain ; waited with calm 
patience till our square was methodically 
formed and locked up ; then, after the short 
hesitation that seemed to ask that question 
“Are you quite ready now, gentlemen?” 
they came at us with surpassing valiant- 
ness and a noble ardour, as over the fire- 
swept plain sped the whirlwind of their 
converging attack. There were cynics in 
our force who smiled grimly and quoted 
Bosquet’s historical sneer, as they watched 
the. evolutions of the impis in the hazy 
distance. Magnificent in their swift pre- 
cision those evolutions certainly were; but 
it was not war that the Zulu braves should 
be wheeling and massing and deploying away 
there on the plain, instead of taking us at a 
disadvantage as the long baggage-cumbered 
column painfully toiled through the dense 
bush that filled the valley for which we 
had forsaken the bare upland of the veldt. 

Cetewayo was hesitating, to meet the pro 
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verbial fate of the hesitator. He sent in the 
sword of the poor Prince Imperial ; and later 
came from him a drove of cattle, the live 
spoil of Isandlwana. But he would not 
definitely consent to the terms offered him ; 
yet he refrained from absolutely refusing 
them. When the laager was formed on the 
pleasant slope stretching up from the rip- 
pling Umvaloosi, two days were accorded 
him in which to make up his mind. Mean- 
time our attitude was that of vigilant quies- 
cence. The laager was roughly entrenched ; 
the guns were got into position; the out- 
posts were strengthened ; and arms and am- 
munition were carefully inspected. During 
the advance the commands of Newdigate 
and Wood had marched apart ; now for the 
first time they were united, or at least dis- 
joined only by a subdivision of the laager, 
and there was much visiting to and fro ; for 
it was comparative leisure time for all save 
Buller’s irregulars, who from beginning to 
end of the campaign, may be said to have 
been on the chronic scout. Some of us 
went bathing in the Umvaloosi, but had 
to “lave that”—a pun is not intended— 
because of a dropping fire from Zulus con- 
cealed in the crannies of a rocky hillock or 
kopjie, just across the river from the camp. 
Not alone for the bathers was this fire a 
nuisance ; a part of the laager was within 
range of the Martini-Henrys got at Isandl- 
wana, which the Zulus on the kopjie were 
using ; and one or two casualties occurred. 

We had good information as to Cetewayo’s 
strength, thanks to the brave Dutch trader 
who was his prisoner, and whom he had 
utilized to write the communications he sent 
to Lord Chelmsford ; at the foot of the last 
letter the honest fellow, disregarding the 
risk, had written—“Use caution, he has 
20,000 men here.” But it was desirable, in 
view of the contingency of Cetewayo proving 
stubborn, to gain some detailed knowledge 
of the ground in our front, over which the 
final advance would have to be made. So 
on the morning of July 3rd, orders were 
issued, that Buller at mid-day should take 
out his irregulars across the river, and make 
a reconnaissance of as much of the plain 
beyond as the Zulus might see fit to permit. 
He was not to bring on an engagement, 
since Cetewayo’s “close-time’’ was not yet 
up; he was to disregard straggling opposi- 
tion, but was at once to retire in the face of 
serious resistance. 

These droll irregulars never took much 
pains about parading. Neither smartness 
nor uniformity was a desideratum. The 
fellows dressed how they liked, or rather 
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perhaps, how they could ; their only weapon, 
besides the revolver, a Martini-Henry rifle, 
each man carried as seemed unto him best, 
providing that he carried it somehow, some- 
where about himself or his pony. The only 
uniform accoutrement was the bandoleer in 
which the cartridges were carried. When 
they got ready, they mounted; when he 
found around him a reasonable number of 
mounted men, the leader of the corps 
started; his fellows followed in files, and 
the men who were late overtook the detach- 
ment at a canter. No man skulked; the 
majority were keen enough for fighting, and. 
the funkers, if there were any, had to 
pretend to be as zealous as their comrades. 
Buller and Beresford were always in the 
saddle early, waiting for the firstlings of the 
muster. Buller’s favourite mount was a 
fiddle-headed, brindled, flat-sided, ewe-necked 
cob named Punch. He was perhaps the 
very ugliest horse of his day and generation 
in all South Africa, but he was also among 
the most valuable. Although not very fast, 
his endurance was wonderful; he made 
nothing of a hundred miles at a stretch, 
with an occasional “ offsaddle” and a roll as 
the only relief; but it was neither his 
endurance nor his ugliness that constituted 
his special value. He was “ salted” to the 
third degree of saltness; he was a veritable 
“mark mason” among “salted” horses. 
Now salt-horse in the South African sense 
has no affinity with the salt-horse at which 
sailors grumble. The “salted horse” of 
the veldt is an animal which is proof against 
the pestilence known as “ horse-sickness.” 
He rarely survives the attack; after ono 
attack he is still liable to another, but less 
liable ; he may have three atiacks, and if he 
yet lives, he is of the loftiest aristocracy of 
“saltness,” and proof for all time against 
horse-sickness. If that were the only ill 
that horsefiesh is heir to, he would be im- 
mortal. Beresford had lost one horse by a 
Zulu bullet, another by horse-sickness ; but 
cavalry-man and steeplechase rider as he 
was, he was not the man to be badly 
mounted. He rode a smart chestnut, with 
the Irish Birdcatcher white ticks on his 
withers and flanks. The leader of the 
irregulars and his staff-officer sat on their 
horses in front of Evelyn Wood's tent, 
waiting for their fellows to come on the 
ground. Wood, standing in his tent door, 


chatted to the laconic Buller, while Beresford 
and “the boy”—young Lysons, Wood’s 
A.D.C., was “the boy”’—gossiped a little 
Presently Baker came along at the 
of miscreants ; 


apart. 


head of his assortment 
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Ferreira leading his particular bandits, was 
visible in the offing, and Buller, alongside of 
Baker, headed the procession of horsemen 
down toward the river, Beresford temporarily 
remaining to see the turn-out complete and 
close up the command. Before Buller was at 
the waterside, he had galloped up to the head 
of the column, for it was his place, as ever, 
to lead the advance; Buller bringing on the 
main body behind the scouts. 

The arrangements were simple ; and there 
was no delay down by the Umvaloosi bank, 
where the accelerated fire from the Zulus in 
the kopjie over against them whistled over 
the heads of the horsemen ; over whom too 
screamed the shells from the guns in front 
of the laager that were being thrown in 
among the crags where the Zulus lurked. 
The spray of the Umvaloosi dashed from 
the horse-hoofs of the irregulars, as they 
forded the river on the right of the kopjie, 
and then bending to the left round it, took 
it in reverse. The Zulus who had been 
holding it, had not cared much for the shell 
fire, ensconsced among the rocks as they were, 
but were quick to notice the risk they ran 
of being cut off by the movement of the 
horsemen, and made a bolt of it. Beresford’s 
fellows galloped hard to intercept them, 
Bill well in front, sending his chestnut 
along as if he were “ finishing” in front of 
the stand at Sandown. The Zulu induna, 
bringing up the rear of his fleeing detach- 
ment, turned on the lone man who had so 
outridden his followers. A big man, even 
for a Zulu, the ring round his head proved 
him a veteran. The muscles rippled on his 
glistening black shoulders as he compacted 
himself behind his huge flecked shield of 
cowhide, marking his distance for the 
thrust of the gleaming assegai held at arm’s 
length over the great swart head of him. 
Bill steadied his horse a trifle, just as he 
was wont to do before the take off for a big 
fence ; within striking distance he made him 
swerve a bit to the left—he had been heading 
straight for the Zulu, as if he meant to ride 
him down. The spear flashed out like the 
head of a cobra as it strikes; the sabre 
carried at “ point one” clashed with it, and 
seemed to curl round it ; the spear-head was 
struck aside ; the horseman delivered “ point 
two” with all the vigour of his arm, his 
strong seat, and the impetus of his galloping 
horse ; and lo! in the twinkling of an eye, 
the sabre’s point was through the shield, and 
half its length buried in the Zulu’s broad 
chest. The brave induna was a dead man 
before he dropped; the sword drawing out 
of his heart as he fell backward. His 
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assegai stands now in the corner of Bill’s 
mother’s drawing-room. 

Beresford’s Zulu was the only man slain 
with the “white arm” in hand to hand 
combat during the day, but of the fugitives 
whom the dead induna had commanded; 
several feli under the fire of the fellows who 
followed that chief’s slayer. The surviving 
Zulus ran into the nearest military kraal, 
Delyango. Out of it the irregulars rattled 
them, as well as the few Zulus who had been 
garrisoning it. A detachment had been left be- 
hind—a fortunate precaution taken by Buller 
—to cover the retreat by holding the kopjie in 
the rear ; and then the force— Beresford and 
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his scouts still leading, the main body spread 
out on rather a broad front—galloped on 
through the long grass across the open, bend- 
ing rather leftward in the direction of the 
Nodwengo, the next military kraal in the 
direction of Ulundi. In front of the horse- 
men there kept retiring at a pace regulated 
by theirs, about two hundred Zulus, all who 
were then visible anywhere on the face of 
the plain. These shunned Nodwengo, leaving 
it on their right, and heading straight for 
Ulundi. The irregulars drew rein long 
enough for a patrol to ride into Nodwengo 
and report it empty. Then the horses having 
got their wind, the rapid advance recom- 
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menced. It really seemed a straight run in 
for Buller and Beresford as they set their 
horses’ heads for Ulundi and galloped on. 
The idea had occurred to many in the force 
that Cetewayo must have abandoned his 
capital and withdrawn his army into the 
hill country close behind Ulundi. 

Those irregular horsemen had no very 
keen sense of discipline, and in a gallop, a 
forward gallop especially, were rather prone 
to get out of hand. Buller’s hardest task was 
to restrain this impulse, and it was well that 
day that he was exerting himself all he knew 
to curb the ardour of his fellows. Beres- 
ford’s advance-detachment, scouts as they 
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were, were of course straggled out rather 
casually over the whole front. Everything 
seemed prosperous. No enemy showed any- 
where save the two hundred fugitive Zulus, 
falling back ahead of our fellows at the long 
easy run which takes the Zulu over the ground 
with surprising speed and which he can keep 
up hour after hour without a symptom of 
distress. 

Their flight was a calculated snare ; those 
fugitives were simply a wily decoy. Suddenly 
from out a deep, sharply-cut water-course 
crossing the plain, and invisible at two hun- 
dred yards’ distance, sprang up a long line of 
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Zulus, some two thousand strong, confronting 
at once and flanking the horsemen. Simulta- 
neously the whole plain around them flashed 
up into vivid life. Hordes of Zulus had been 
lying hidden in the long grass. Buller’s alert 
eye had caught the impending danger, and his 
voice had rang out the command “ Retire” 
ere yet the bullets of the sudden Zulu volley 
whistled through and over his command. 
Three men went down smitten by the fire. 
Two were killed on the spot and never stirred ; 
we found their bodies next day shockingly 
mangled. The third man’s horse slipped up 
in the abrupt turn, and his rider for the 
moment lay stunned. But Beresford, riding 
away behind his retreating party, looked back 
at this latter man, and saw him move up 
into a sitting posture. 

He who would succour in such a crisis, 
must not only be a brave man, but also a 
prompt man, quick to decide and as quick to 
act. The issue of life or death hangs at such 
a time on the gain or waste of a moment. 
The Zulus, darting out from the wat r-coursé 
were perilously close to the poor fellow ; but 
Beresford, used on the racecourse to measur- 
ing distance with the eye, thought he might 
just do it, if he were smart and lucky. Gal- 
loping back to the wounded man, he dis- 
mounted, and ordered him to get on his pony. 
The wounded man, dazed as he was, even in 
his extremity was not less full of self-abnega- 
tion than was the man who was risking his 
own life in the effort to save his. He bade 
Beresford remount and go; why, he said, in 
his simple manly logic—why should two die 
when death was inevitable but to one? Then 
it was that the quaint resourceful humour of 
his race supplied Beresford with the weapon 
that prevailed over the wounded man’s un- 
selfishness. The recording angel perhaps did 
not record the oath that buttressed his 
threatening mien when he swore with 
clenched fist that he would punch the wound- 
ed man’s head if he did not allow his life to 
be saved. This droll argument prevailed. 
Bill partly lifted, partly hustled the man into 
his saddle. then scrambled up somehow in 
front of him, and set the good little beast 
agoing after the other horsemen. He only 
just did it ; another moment’s delay and both 
must have been assegaied. As it was the 
swift-footed Zulus chased them up the slope, 
and the least mistake made by the pony must 
have been fatal. Indeed, as Beresford was 
the first gratefully to admit, there was a 
critical moment when their escape would have 
been impossible, but for the cool courage of 
Sergeant O’Toole, who rode back to the 
rescue, shot down Zulu after Zulu with his 
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revolver as they tried to close in on the rather 
helpless pair, and then aided Beresford in 
keeping the wounded man in the saddle until 
the safety of the laager was attained. There 
was danger right up till then ; for the hordes 
of Zulus obstinately hung on the flanks and 
rear of Bulier’s command, and the irregulars 
had over and over again to shoot men down 
at close quarters with the revolver; more 
than once the fighting was hand to hand and 
they had to club their rifles. If the Zulus 
had kept to their own weapon, the assegai, 
the loss among Buller’s men would have been 
very severe ; but they had extensively armed 
themselves with rifles that had fallen into 
their hands at Isandlwana, with the proper 
handling of which they were unfamiliar. 
They pursued right up to their own bank of 
the Umvaloosi, and blazed away at our fellows 
long after the river was between them and 
us. Of course, cumbered with a wounded 
and fainting man occupying his saddle while 
he perched on the pommel, Beresford was 
unable to do anything toward self protection, 
and over and over again on the return ride, 
he and the man behind him were in desperate 
strait, and but for O’Toole and other comrades 
must have gone down. When they alighted in 
the laager you could not have told whether it 
was rescuer or rescued who was the wounded 
man, so smeared was Beresford with borrowed 
blood. It was one of Ireland’s good days ; if 
at home she is the “ distressful country,” 
wherever bold deeds are to be done and mili- 
tary honour to be gained, no nation carries 
the head higher out of the dust. If originally 
Norman, the Waterford family have been 
Trish now for six centuries, and Bill Beresford 
is an Irishman in heart and blood. Sergeant 
Fitzmaurice, the wounded man who displayed 


a self-abnegation so fine was an Irishman 
also ; and Sergeant O’Toole—well, I think 
one runs no risk in the assumption that an 
individual who bears that name, in spite of 
all temptation, remains an Irishman. So, in 
this brilliant little episode the Green Isle had 
it all to herself. 

It will ever be one of the pleasantest 
memories of my life, that the good fortune 
was mine to call the attention of Sir Evelyn 
Wood to Bill Beresford’s conduct on this 
occasion. By next mail his recommendation 
for the Victoria Cross went home to Eng- 
land ; and when he and I reached Plymouth 


. Sound at the close of our voyage, the Prince 


of Wales, who was then in the Sound with 
Lord Charles Beresford, was the first to send 
aboard the Dublin Castle the news that her 
Majesty had been pleased to honour the re- 
commendation. Lord William was com- 
manded to Windsor to receive the reward 
“for Valour” from the hands of his Sove- 
reign. But there is something more to be 
told. Honest as valiant, he kad already de- 
clared that he could not in honour receive 
any recognition of the service it had been 
his good fortune to perform, unless that re- 
cognition were shared in by Sergeant O’Toole, 
who he persisted in maintaining deserved in- 
finitely greater credit than any that might 
attach to him. Queen Victoria can appre- 
ciate not less than soldierly valour, soldierly 
honesty, generosity, and modesty ; and so it 
came about that the next Gazette after Lord 
William Beresford’s visit to Windsor con- 
tained the announcement that the proudest 
reward a soldier of our Empire can aspire to, 
had been conferred on Sergeant Edmund 
O’Toole, of Baker’s Horse. 
Arcu. ForBEs. 
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SANT’ ILARIO?. 


By F. Marion Crawrorp, Autuor or “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. CLraupius,” “ Paut Patorr,” &e. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


RMAQRONA was not much sur- 
prised when the messenger 
brought her carriage and 
presented the order for 
Faustina’s liberation. 
When Giovanni had left 
her she had felt that he 
would find means to pro- 
cure the young girl’s 
liberty, and the only thing which seemed 
strange to her was the fact that Giovanni 
did not return himself. The messenger said 
he had seen him with the cardinal, and that 
Sant’ Ilario had given the order to use the 
carriage. Beyond that he knew nothing. 
Corona at once took Faustina to the Palazzo 
Montevarchi, and then, with a promise to 
come back in the course of the day, she went 
home to rest. 

She needed repose even more than Faustina, 
who, after all, had slept soundly on her prison 
bed, trusting with child-like faith in her 
friend’s promise that she should be free in 
the morning. Corona, on the contrary, had 
passed a wakeful night, and was almost worn 
out with fatigue. She remained in her room 
until twelve o'clock, the hour when the 
members of the family met at the midday 
breakfast. She found her father-in-law wait- 
ing for her, and at a glance she saw that he 
was in a savage humour. His bronzed face 
was paler than usual, and his movements 
more sudden and nervous, while his dark 
eyes gleamed angrily beneath his bent and 
shaggy brows. Corona, on her part, was 
silent and preoccupied. In spite of the 
tragic events of the night, which, after all, 
only affected her indirectly at present, and 
in spite of the constant moral suffering which 
now played so important a part in her life, 
she could not but be disturbed by the tre- 
mendous loss sustained by her husband and 
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by his father. It fell most heavily upon the 
latter, who was an old man, and whose mind 
was not engaged by any other absorbing 
consideration, but the blow was a terrible 
one to the other also, 

“Where is Giovanni?” asked Saracinesca 
brusquely, as they sat down to the table. 

“1 do not know,” answered Corona. “The 
last I heard of him was that he was with 
Cardinal Antonelli. I suppose that after 
getting the order to release Faustina he 
stayed there.” 

“So his Eminence suffered himself to be 
persuaded that a little girl did not strangle 
that old sinner,” remarked the prince. 

“ Apparently.” 

“Tf they had taken Flavia it would have 
been more natural. She would have in- 
augurated her reign as Princess Saracinesca 
by a night in the Termini. Delightful con- 
trast! I suppose you know who did it?” 

“No. Probably a servant, though they 
say that nothing was stolen.” 

“San Giacinto did it. I have thought the 
whole matter out and I am convinced of it. 
Look at his hands. He could strangle an 
elephant. Not that he could have had any 
particular reason for liquidating his father- 
in-law. He is rich enough without Flavia’s 
share, but I always thought he would kill 
somebody one of these days, ever since I 
met him at Aquila.” 

“Without any reason, why should he have 
done it?” 

“My dear child, when one has no reason 
to give it is very hard to say why a thing 
occurs. He looks like the man.” 

“Ts it conceivable that after getting all 
he could desire he should endanger his 
happiness in such a way?” 

“Perhaps not. I believe he did it. What 
an abominable omelet—a glass of water, 
Pasquale. Abominable, is it not, Corona? 
Perfectly uneatable. I suppose the cook 
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has heard of our misfortunes and wants to 
leave.” 

“T fancy we are not very hungry,” re- 
marked Corona, in order to say something. 

‘‘T would like to know whether the mur- 
derer is eating his breakfast at this moment, 
and whether he has any appetite. It would 
be interesting from a psychological point of 
view. By the by, all this is very like a 
jettatura.” 

“What?” 

“ Montevarchi coming to his end on the 
very day he had won the suit. In good old 
times it would have been Giovanni who 
would have cut his throat, after which we 
should have all retired to Saracinesca and 
prepared for a siege. Less civilized but 
twice as human. No doubt they will say 
now—even now—that we paid a man to do 
the work.” 

“But it was San Giacinto who brought 
the suit.” 

“Tt was Montevarchi. I have seen my 
lawyer this morning. He says that Monte- 
varchi sent the people out to Frascati to see 
San Giacinto, and explained the whole matter 
to them beforehand. He discovered the 
clause in the deeds first. San Giacinto never 
even saw them until everything was ready. 
And on the evening of the very day when 
it was settled Montevarchi is murdered. I 
wonder that it has not struck any one to 
say we did it.” 

“ You did not oppose the suit. If you had, 
it would have been different.” 

** How could I oppose the action? It was 
clear from the beginning that we had no 
chance of winning it. The fact remains that 
we are turned out of our home. The sooner 
we leave this the better. It will only be 
harder to go if we stay here.” 

“ Yes,” answered Corona sadly. 
be harder.” 

“T believe it is a judgment of heaven on 
Giovanni for his outrageous conduct,” growled 
the prince, suddenly running away with a 
new idea. 

“On Giovanni?” Corona was roused 
immediately by the mention of her husband 
in such a connection. 

“ Yes, for his behaviour to you, the young 
scoundrel! I ought to have disinherited him 
at once.” 

“ Please do not talk in that way. I cannot 
let you say 4g 

“He is my own son, and I will say what 
I please,” interrupted Saracinesca fiercely. 
“He treated you outrageously, I say. It is 
just like a woman to deny it and defend 
her husband.” 


“Tt will 
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“Since there is no one else to defend him 
I must. He was misled, and naturally 
enough, considering the appearances. I did 
not know that you knew about it all.” 

“T do not know all, nor half. But I know 
enough. A man who suspects such a woman 
as you deserves to be hanged. Besides,” he 
added irrelevantly, but with an intuitive 
keenness that startled Corona, “ besides, you 
have not forgiven him.” 

“Indeed I have.” 

“In a Christian spirit, no doubt. I-know 
you are good. But you do not love him as you 
did. It is useless to deny it. Why should 
you? Ido not blame you, I am sure.” 

The prince fixed his bright eyes on her 
face and waited for her answer. She turned 
a little paler and said nothing for several 
moments. Then as he watched her he saw 
the colour mount slowly to her olive cheeks. 
She herself could hardly have accounted for 
the unwonted blush, and a man capable of 
more complicated reasoning than her father- 
in-law would have misinterpreted it. Carona 
had at first been angry at the thought that 
he could speak as he did of Giovanni, saying 
things she would not say to herself concern- 
ing him. Then she felt a curious sensation 
of shame at being discovered. It was true 
that she did not love her husband, or at 
least that she believed herself unable to love 
him; but she was ashamed that any one 
else should know it. 

“Why will you persist in talking about 
the matter?” she asked at length. “It 
is between us two.” 

“It seems to me that it concerns me,” 
returned Saracinesca, who was naturally 
pertinacious. “Iam not inquisitive. I ask 
no questions. Giovanni has said very little 
about it to me. But I am not blind. He 
came to me one evening and said he was 
going to take you away to the mountains. 
He seemed very much disturbed, and I saw 
that there had been trouble between you, 
and that he suspected you of something. He 
did not say so, but I knew what he meant. 
If it had turned out true I think I would 
have—well, I would not have answered for 
my conduct. Of course I took his part, but 
you fell ill, and did not know that. When 
he came and told me that he had been mis- 
taken I abused him like a thief. I have 
abused him ever since whenever I have had 
a chance. It was a vile, dastardly, foolish, 
ridiculous , 

“For heaven’s sake!” cried Corona, in- 
terrupting him, “pray, pray leave the 
question in peacc! Iam so unhappy!” 

“So am I,” answered Saracinesca bluntly. 
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“Tt does not add to my happiness to know 
that my son has made an ass of himself. 
Worse than that. You do not seem to 
realize that I am very fond of you. If I 
had not been such an old man I should have 
fallen in love with you as well as Giovanni. 
Do you remember when I rode over to 
Astrardente and asked you to marry him? 
I would have given all I am—all I was 
worth, I mean, to be in Giovanni’s shoes 
when I brought back your answer. Bah! 
I am an old fellow and no Apollo either ! 
But you have been a good daughter to me, 
Corona, and I will not let any one behave 
badly to you.” 

“And you have been good to me—so 
good! But you must not be angry with 
Giovanni. He was misled. He loved me 
even then.” 

“T wish I were as charitable as you.” 

“Do you call me charitable. I am any- 
thing but that. If I were I would r 
She stopped short. 

“Yes, I know, you would love him as you 
did before. Then you would not be Corona, 
but some one else. I know that sort of 
argument. But you cannot be two persons 
at one time. The other woman, whom you 
have got in your mind, and who would 
love Giovanni, is a weak-minded kind of 
creature who bears anything and every- 
thing, who will accept any sort of excuse 
for an insult, and will take credit to herself 
for being long-suffering because she has not 
the spirit to be justly angry. Thank heaven 
you are not like that. If you were Giovanni 
would not have had you for a wife nor I for 
a daughter.” 

“T think it is my fault. I would do any- 
thing in the world to make it otherwise.” 

“You admit the fact then? Of course. 





It is a misfortune, and not your fault. It is 
one more misfortune among so many. You 
may forgive him if you please. I will not. 


By the by, I wonder why he does not come 
back. I would like to hear the news.” 

“The cardinal may have kept him to 
breakfast.” 

“Since seven o'clock this morning? That 
is impossible—unless his Eminence has 
arrested him on charge of the murder.” 
The old gentleman laughed gruffly, little 
guessing how near his jest lay to the truth. 
But Corona looked up quickly. The mere 
idea of such a horrible contingency was 
painful to her, absurd and wildly improbable 
as it appeared. 

“T was going to ask him to go up to 
Saracinesca to-morrow and see to the 
changes,” continued the prince. 
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“Must it be so soon?” asked Corona 
regretfully. “Is it absolutely decided? 
Have you not yielded too easily?” 

“T cannot go over all the arguments 
again,” returned her father-in-law with some 
impatience. “There is no doubt about it. 
I expended all my coolness and civility on 
San Giacinto when he came to see me about 
it. It is of no use to complain and we 
cannot draw back. I suppose I might go 
down on my knees to the pope and ask his 
holiness for another title—for the privilege 
of being called something, Principe di Cavel- 
fiore, if you like. But I will not do it. I 
will die as Leone Saracinesca. You can give 
Giovanni your old title if you please—it is 
yours to give.” 

“He shall have it if he wants it. What 
does it matter? I can be Donna Corona.” 

“ Ay, what does it matter, provided we 
have peace? What does anything matter 
in this unutterably ridiculous world—except 
your happiness, poor child! Yes. Every- 
thing must be got ready. I will not stay 
in this house another week.” 

“But in a week it will be impossible to 
do all there is to be done!” exclaimed 
Corona, whose feminine mind foresaw infinite 
difficulties in moving. 

“‘ Possible, or impossible, it must be ac- 
complished. I have appointed this day week 
for handing over the property. ‘The lawyers 
said, as you say, that it would need more 
time. I told them that there was no time, 
and that if they could not do it I would 
employ some one else. They talked of sitting 
up all night—as if I cared whether they 
lost their beauty sleep or not! A week 
from to-day everything must be settled, so 
that I have not in my possession a penny 
that does not belong to me.” 

“ And then—what will you do!” asked 
Corona, who saw, in spite of his vehemence, 
how much he was affected by the prospect. 

“And then? What then? Live some- 
where else, I suppose, and pray for an easy 
death.” 

No one had ever heard Leone Saracinesca 
say before now that he desired to die, and 
the wish seemed so contrary to the nature of 
his character that Corona looked earnestly at 
him. His face was discomposed, and his 
voice had trembled. He was a brave man, 
and a very honourable one, but he was very 
far from being a philosopher. As he had 
said, he had expended all his calmness in 
that one meeting with San Giacinto when he 
had been persuaded of the justice of the 
latter's claims. Since then he had felt 


nothing but bitterness, and the outward 
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expression of it was either an unreasonable 
irritation concerning small matters, or some 
passionate outburst like the present against 
life, against the world in which he lived, 
against everything. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at that he should have felt the loss 
so deeply, more deeply even than Giovanni. 
He had been for many years the sole head 
and master of his house, and had borne all 
the hereditary dignities that belonged to his 
station, some of which were of a kind that 
pleased his love of feudal traditions. For 
the money he cared little. The loss that hurt 
him most touched his pride, and that generous 
vanity which was a part of his nature, which 
delighted in the honour accorded to his name, 
to his son, to his son’s wife, in the perpetua- 
tion of his race and in a certain dominating 
independence that injured no one and gave 
himself immense satisfaction. At his age he 
was not to be blamed for such feelings. They 
proceeded in reality far more from habit than 
from a vain disposition, and it seemed to him 
that if he bore the calamity bravely he had a 
right to abuse his fate in his own language. 
But he could not always keep himself from 
betraying more emotion than he cared to 
show. 

“Do not talk of death,” said Corona. 
“Giovanni and I will make your life happy 
and worth living.” She sighed as she spoke, 
in spite of herself. 

“Giovanni and you!” repeated the prince 
gloomily. “ But for his folly—what is the 
use of talking? I have much todo. If he 
comes to you this afternoon please tell him 
that I want him.” 

Corona was glad when the meal was ended, 
and she went back to her own room. She 
had promised to go and see Faustina again, 
but otherwise she did not know how to 
occupy herself. A vague uneasiness beset 
her as the time passed and her husband did 
not come home. It was unlike him to stay 
away all day without warning her, though 
she was obliged to confess to herself that she 
had of late shown very little interest in his 
doings, and that it would not be very sur- 
prising if he began to do as he pleased 
without informing her of his intentions. 
Nevertheless she wished he would show him- 
self before evening. The force of habit was 
still strong, and she missed him without 
quite knowing it. At last she made an 
effort against her apathy, and went out to 
pay the promised visit. 

The Montevarchi household was subdued 
under all the outward pomp of a ponderous 
mourning. The gates and staircases were 
hung with black. In the vast antechamber 
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the canopy was completely hidden by an 
enormous hatchment before which the dead 
prince had lain in state during the previous 
night and a part of the day. According to 
the Roman custom the body had been already 
removed, the regulations of the city requiring 
that this should be done within twenty-four 
hours. The great black pedestals on which 
the lights had been placed were still standing, 
and lent a ghastly and sepulchral appearance 
to the whole. Numbers of servants in 
mourning liveries stood around an immense 
copper brazier in a corner, talking together 
in low tones, their voices dying away alto- 
gether as the Princess Sant’ Ilario entered 
the open door of the hall. The man who 
came forward appeared to be the person in 
charge of the funeral, for Corona had not 
seen him in the house before. 

“Donna Faustina expects me,” she said, 
continuing to walk towards the entrance to 
the apartments. 

“Your Excellency’s name?” inquired the 
man. Corona was surprised that he should 
ask, and wondered whether even the people of 
his class already knew the result of the suit. 

“‘ Donna Corona Saracinesca,”’ she answered 
in distinct tones. The appellation sounded 
strange and unfamiliar. 

“ Donna Corona Saracinesca,”’ the man re- 
peated in a loud voice a second later. He 
had almost run into San Giacinto, who was 
coming out at that moment. Corona found 
herself face to face with her cousin. 

“You—princess !” he exclaimed, putting 
out his hand. In spite of the relationship 
he was not privileged to call her by her 
name. “ You—why does the man announce 
you in that way?” 

Corona took his hand and looked quietly 
into his face. They had not met since the 
decision. 

“T told him to do so. I shall be known 
by that name in future. I have come to see 
Faustina.” She would have passed on. 

“ Allow me to say,” said San Giacinto, in 
his deep, calm voice, “that as far as I am 
concerned you are, and always shall be, 
Princess Sant’ Ilario. No one can regret 
more than I the position in which I am 
placed towards you and yours, and I shall 
certainly do all in my power to prevent any 
such unnecessary changes.” 

“We cannot discuss that matter here,” 
answered Corona, speaking more coldly than 
she meant to do. 

“J trust there need be no discussion. I 
even hope that you will bear me no ill will.” 

“T bear you none. You have acted 
honestly and openly. You have right on 
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your side. But neither my husband nor I 
will live under a borrowed name.” 

San Giacinto seemed hurt by her answer. 
He stood aside to allow her to pass, and there 
was something dignified in his demeanour 
that pleased Corona. 

“The settlement is not. made yet,” he said 
gravely. “ Until then the name is yours.” 

When she was gone he looked after her 
- with an expression of annoyance upon his 
face. He understood well enough what she 
felt, but he was very far from wishing to let 
any unpleasantness arise between him and 
her family. Even in the position to which 
he had now attained he felt that there was 
an element of uncertainty, and he did not 
feel able to dispense with the good-will of 
his relations, merely because he was Prince 
Saracinesca and master of a great fortune. 
His early life had made him a cautious man, 
and he did not under-estimate the value of 
personal influence. Moreover, he had not a 
bad heart, and preferred if possible to be on 
good terms with everybody. According to 
his own view he had done nothing more than 
claim what was legitimately his, but he did 
not want the enmity of those who had 
resigned all into his hands. 

Corona went on her way and found 
Faustina and Flavia together. Their mother 
was not able to see any one. The rest of 
the family had gone to the country as soon as 
the body had been taken away, yielding with- 
out any great resistance tothe entreaties of 
their best friends, who, according to Roman 
custom, thought it necessary to “divert” 
the mourners. That is the consecrated 
phrase, and people of other countries may 
open their eyes in astonishment at the state 
of domestic relations as revealed by this 
practice. It is not an uncommon thing for 
the majority of the family to go away even 
before death has actually taken place. Speak- 
ing of a person who is dying, it is not 
unusual to say, “ You may imagine how ill 
he is, for the family has left him!” The 
servants attend the Requiem Mass, the 
empty carriages follow the hearse to the 
gates of the city, but the family is already 
in the country, trying to “ divert ”’ itself. 

Flavia and Faustina however had stayed 
at home, partly because the old princess was 
really too deeply moved and profoundly 
shocked to go away, and partly because San 
Giacinto refused to leave Rome. Faustina 
too was eccentric enough to think such haste 
after “diversion” altogether indecent, and 
she herself had been through such a series of 
emotions during the twenty-four hours that 
she found rest needful. As for Flavia, she 
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took matters very calmly, but would have 
preferred very much to be with her brothers 
and their wives. The calamity had for the 
time subdued her vivacity, though it was easy 
to see that it had made no deep impression 
upon her nature. If the truth were told, 
she was more unpleasantly affected by thus 
suddenly meeting Corona than by her 
father’s tragic death. She thought it neces- 
sary to be more than usually affectionate, 
not out of calculation, but rather to get rid 
of a disagreeable impression. She sprang 
forward and kissed Corona on both cheeks, 

“T was longing to see you!” she said 
enthusiastically. “‘ You have been so kind to 
Faustina. I am sure we can never thank 
you enough. Imagine, if she had been 
obliged to spend the night alone in prison! 
Such an abominable mistake, too. I hope 
that dreadful man will be sent to the galleys. 
Poor little Faustina! How could any one 
think she could do such a thing !” 

Corona was not prepared for Flavia’s 
manner, and it grated disagreeably on her 
sensibilities. But she said nothing, only 
returning the salutation with becoming 
cordiality before sitting down between the 
two sisters. Faustina looked on coldly, 
disgusted with such indifference. It struck 
her that if Corona had not accompanied her 
to the Termini, it would have been very 
hard to induce any of her own family to do so. 

“And poor papa!” continued Flavia 
volubly. “Is it not too dreadful, too 
horrible? To think of any one daring! I 
shall never get over the impression it made 
on me—never. Without a priest, without 
any one—poor dear!” 

“Heaven is very merciful,’ said Corona, 
thinking it necessary to make some such 
remark. 

“Oh, I know,” answered Flavia, with 
sudden seriousness. “I know. But poor 
papa—you see—I am afraid ai 

She stopped significantly and shook her 
head, evidently implying that Prince Monte- 
varchi’s chances of blessedness were but 
slender. 

“Flavia!” cried Faustina indignantly, 
“ how can you say such things !” 

“ Oh, I say nothing, and besides, I dare say 
—you see he was sometimes very kind. It 
was only yesterday, for instance, that he 
actually promised me those earrings—you 
know, Faustina, the pearl drops at Civilotti’s 
—it is true, they were not so very big after 
all. He really said he would give them to me 
as a souvenir if—oh! I forgot.” 

She stopped with some embarrassment, for 
she had been on the point of saying that the 
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earrings were to bea remembrance if the suit 
were won, when she recollected that she was 
speaking to Corona. 

“ Well—it would have been very kind of 
him if he had,” she added. “ Perhaps that 
is something. Poor papa! One would feel 
more sure about it if he had got some kind 
of absolution.” 

“T do not believe you cared for him at 
all!” exclaimed Faustina. Corona evidently 
shared this belief, for she looked very grave 
and was silent. 

“Oh, Faustina, how unkind you are!” 
cried Flavia in great astonishment and some 
anger. “I am sure I loved poor papa as 
much as any of you, and perhaps a great 
deal better. We were always such good 
friends |” ; 

Faustina raised her eyebrows a little and 
looked at Corona as though to say that her 
sister was hopeless, and for some minutes no 
one spoke. 

“You are quite rested now?” asked 
Corona at last, turning to the young girl. 
“Poor child! what you must have suf- 
fered !” 

“Tt is strange, but I am not tired. I 
slept, you know, for I was worn out.” 

‘“‘ Faustina’s grief did not keep her awake,” 
observed Flavia, willing to say something 
disagreeable. 

“T only came to see how you were,” said 
Corona, who did not care to prolong the 
interview. “I hope to hear that your mother 
is better to-morrow. I met Saracinesca as I 
came in, but I did not ask him.” 

“Your father-in-law?’ asked Faustina 
innocently. “I did not know he had been 
here.” 

“No; your husband, my dear,” answered 
Corona, looking at Flavia as she spoke. She 
was curious to see what effect the change 
had produced upon her. Flavia’s cheeks 
flushed quickly, evidently with pleasure, if 
also with some embarrassment. But Corona 
was calm and unmoved as usual. 

“T did not know you already called him 
so,” said Flavia. “How strange it will 
be!” 

“We shall soon get used to it,” replied 
Corona, with a smile, as she rose to go. “TI 
wish you many years of happiness with your 
new name. Good-bye.” Faustina went with 
her into one of the outer rooms, 

“Tell me,” she said, when they were alone, 
“how did your husband manage it so 
quickly? They told me today that the 
cardinal had at first refused. I cannot 
understand it. I could not ask you before 
Flavia—she is so inquisitive !” 
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“Tdo not know. I have not seen Giovanni 
yet. He stayed with the cardinal when the 
carriage came for us. It was managed in 
some way, and quickly. I shall hear all 
about it this evening. What is it, dear?” 

There were tears in Faustina’s soft eyes, 
followed quickly by a little sob. 

“T miss him dreadfully!” she exclaimed, 
laying her head on her friend’s shoulder. 
“ And I am so unhappy! We parted angrily, . 
and I can never tell him how sorry I am. 
You do not think it could have had anything 
to do with it, do you?” 

“Your little quarrel? 
could it have changed ? 
what happened.” 

“T shall never forget his face. I was 
dreadfully undutiful—oh! I could almost 
marry that man if it would do any good!” 

Corona smiled sadly. The young girl’s 
sorrow was genuine, in strange contrast to 
Flavia’s voluble flippancy. She laid her hand 
affectionately on the thick chestnut hair. 

“ Perhaps he sees now that you should not 
marry against your heart.” 

“Oh, do you think so? I wish it were 
possible. I should not feel as though I were 
so bad if he understood now. I could bear 
it better. I should not feel as though it 
were almost a duty to marry Frangipani.” 

Corona turned quickly with an expression 
that was almost fierce in its intensity. She 
took Faustina’s hand in hers. 

“Never do that, Faustina. Whatever 
comes to you, do not do that! You do not 
know what it is to live with a man you do 
not love, even if you do not hate him. It is 
worse than death.” : 

Corona kissed her and left her standing by 
the door. Was it possible, Faustina asked, 
that Corona did not love her husband? Or 
was she speaking of her former life with old 
Astrardente? Of course, it must be that. 
Giovanni and Corona were a proverbially 
happy couple. 

When Corona again entered her own room, 
there was a note lying upon the table, the 
one her husband had written that morning 
from his place of confinement. She tore the 
envelope open with an anxiety of which she 
had not believed herself capable. She had 
asked for him when she returned, and he had 
not been heard of yet. The vague uneasiness 
she had felt at his absence suddenly increased, 
until she felt that unless she saw him at once 
she must go in search of him. She read the 
note through again and again, without clearly 
understanding the contents. 

It was evident that he had left Rome sud- 
denly and had not cared to tell her whither 
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he was going, since the instructions as to 
what she was to say were put in such a 
manner as to make it evident that they were 
only to serve as an excuse for his absence to 
others, and not as an explanation to herself. 
The note was enigmatical and might mean 
almost anything. At last Corona tossed the 
bit of paper into the fire, and tapped the 
thick carpet impatiently with her foot. 

“ How coldly he writes!” she exclaimed 
aloud. 

The door opened and her maid appeared. 

“Will your Excellency receive Monsieur 
Gouache?”’ asked the woman from the thres- 
hold. 

“No! certainly not!” answered Corona, 
in a voice that frightened the servant. “I 
am not at home.” 

“Yes, your Excellency.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE amount of work which Arnoldo Mes- 
chini did in the twenty-four hours of the day 
depended almost entirely upon his inclina- 
tions. The library had always been open to 
the public once a week, on Mondays, and on 
those occasions the librarian was obliged to 
be present. The rest of his time was supposed 
to be devoted to the incessant labour con- 
nected with so important a collection of 
books, and, on the whole, he had done far 
more than was expected of him. Prince 
Montevarchi had never proposed to give him 
an assistant, and he would have rejected any 
such offer, since the presence of another 
person would have made it almost impossible 
for him to carry on his business of forging 
ancient manuscripts. The manual labour of 
his illicit craft was of course performed in his 
own room, but a second librarian could not 
have failed to discover that there was some- 
thing wrong. Night after night he carried 
the precious manuscripts to his chamber, 
bringing them back and restoring them to 
their places every morning. During the day 
he studied attentively what he afterwards 
executed in the quiet hours when he could 
be alone. Of the household none but the 
prince himself ever came to the library ; no 
other member of the family cared for the 
books or knew anything about them. His 
employer being dead, Meschini was practically 
master of all the shelves contained. No one 
disturbed him, no one asked what he was 
doing. His salary would be paid regularly by 
the steward, and he would in all probability 
be left to vegetate unheeded for the rest of 


his natural lifetime. When he died some 
one else would be engaged in his place. In 
the ordinary course of events no other future 
would have been open to him. 

He awoke very late in the morning on the 
day after the murder and lay for some time 
wondering why he was so very uncomfortable, 
why his head hurt him, why his vision was 
indistinct, why he could remember nothing 
he had done before going to bed. The 
enormous quantity of liquor he had drunk 
had temporarily destroyed his faculties, which 
were not hardened by the habitual use of 
alcohol. He turned his head uneasily upon 
the pillow and saw the bottles on the table, 
the candle burnt down in the brass candle- 
stick and the general disorder in the room. 
He glanced at his own body and saw that he 
was lying dressed upon his bed. Then the 
whole truth flashed upon his mind with 
appalling vividness. A shock went through 
his system as though some one had struck 
him violently on the back of the head, while 
the light in the room was momentarily broken 
into flashes that pained his eyes. He got 
upon his feet with difficulty, and steadied 
himself by the bed-post, hardly able to stand 
alone. 

He had murdered his master. The first 
moment in which he realized the fact was the 
most horrible he remembered to have passed. 
He had killed the prince and could recall 
nothing, or next to nothing, that had occurred 
since the deed. Almost before he knew what 
he was doing he had locked his door with a 
double turn of the key and was pushing 
the furniture against it, the table, the chairs, 
everything that he could move. It seemed 
to him that he could already hear upon the 
winding stair the clank of the gendarmes’ 
sabres as they came to get him. He looked 
wildly round the room to see whether there 
was anything that could lead to discovery. 
The unwonted exertion however had restored 
the circulation of his blood, and with it arose 
an indistinct memory of the sense of triumph 
he had felt when he had last entered the 
chamber. He asked himself how he could 
have rejoiced over the deed unless he had 
unconsciously taken steps for his own safety. 
The body must have been found long ago. 

Very gradually there rose before him the 
vision of the scene in the study, when he had 
been summoned thither by the two servants, 
the dead prince stretched on the table, the 
pale faces, the prefect, Donna Faustina’s 
voice, a series of questions asked in a 
metallic, pitiless tone. He had not been 
drunk therefore when they had sent for 
him. And yet he knew that he had not 
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been sober. In what state then had he 
found himself? With a shudder, he remem- 
bered his terror in the library, his fright at 
the ghost which had turned out to be only 
his own coat, his visit to his room, and the 
first draught he had swallowed. From that 
point onwards his memory grew less and less 
clear. He found that he could not remember 
at all how he had come up stairs the last 
time. 

One thing was evident however. He had 
not been arrested, since he found himself in 
his chamber unmolested. Who, then, had 
been taken in his place? He was amazed 
to find that he did not know. Surely, at 
the first inquest, something must have been 
said which would have led to the arrest of 
some one. The law never went away empty- 
handed. He racked his aching brain to 
bring back the incident, but it would not 
be recalled—for the excellent reason that he 
really knew nothing about the matter. It 
was a relief at all events to find that he had 
actually been examined with the rest and 
had not been suspected. Nevertheless, he 
had undoubtedly done the deed, of which the 
mere thought made him tremble in every 
joint. Or was it all a part of his drunken 
dreams? .No, that, at least, could not be 
explained away. For a long time he moved 
uneasily from his barricade at the door to 
the window, from which he tried to see the 
street below. But his room was in the 
attic, and the broad stone cornice of the 
palace cut off the view effectually. At last 
he began to pull the furniture away from 
the entrance, slowly at first, as he merely 
thought of its uselessness, then with feverish 
haste, as he realized that the fact of his 
trying to entrench himself in his quarters 
would seem suspicious. In a few seconds he 
had restored everything to its place. The 
brandy bottles disappeared into the cupboard 
in the wall; a bit of candle filled the empty 
candlestick. He tore off his clothes and 
jumped into bed, tossing himself about to 
give it the appearance of having been slept 
in. Then he got up again and proceeded to 
make his toilet. All his clothes were black, 
and he had but a slender choice. He under- 
stood vaguely however that there would be 
a funeral or some sort of ceremony in which 
all the members of the household would be 
expected to join, and he arrayed himself in 
the best he had—a decent suit of broadcloth, 
a clean shirt, a black tie. He looked at 
himself in the cracked mirror. His face 
was ghastly yellow, the whites of his eyes 
injected with blood, the veins at the temples 
swollen and congested. He was afraid that 
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his appearance might excite remark, though 
it was in reality not very much changed. 

Then, as he thought of this, he realized 
that he was to meet a score of persons, some 
of whom would very probably look at him 
curiously. His nerves were in a shattered 
condition ; he almost broke down at the mere 
idea of what he must face. What would 
become of him in the presence of the reality ? 
And yet he had met the whole household 
bravely enough on the very spot where he 
had done the murder on the previous evening. 
He sat down, overpowered by the revival of 
his fear and horror. The room swam around 
him and he grasped the edge of the table for 
support. But he could not stay there all 
day. Any reluctance to make his appearance 
at such a time might be fatal. There was 
only one way to get the necessary courage, 
and that was to drink again. He shrank 
from the thought. He had not acquired the 
habitual drunkard’s certainty of finding 
nerve and boldness and steadiness of hand 
in the morning draught, and the idea of 
tasting the liquor was loathsome to him in 
his disordered state. He rose to his feet and 
tried to act as though he were in the midst 
of a crowd of persons. Ape-like, he grinned 
at the furniture, walked about the room, 
spoke aloud, pretending that he was meeting 
real people, tried to frame sentences expres- 
sive of profound grief. He opened the door 
and made a pretence of greeting an imaginary 
individual. It was as though a stream of 
cold water had fallen upon his neck. His 
knees knocked together and he felt sick with 
fear. There was evidently no use in attempt- 
ing to go down without some stimulant. 
Almost sorrowfully he shut the door again 
and took the bottle from its place. He took 
several small doses, patiently testing the 
effect until his hand was steady and warm. 

Ten minutes later he was kneeling with 
many others before the catafalque, beneath 
the great canopy of black. He was dazed 
by the light of the great branches of candles, 
and confused by the subdued sound of 
whispering, and of softly treading feet ; but 
he knew that his outward demeanour was 
calm and collected, and that he exhibited no 
signs of nervousness. San Giacinto was 
standing near one of the doors, having taken 
his turn with the sons of the dead man to re- 
main in the room. He watched the librarian, 
and a rough sort of pity made itself felt in 
his heart. 

“Poor Meschini!” he thought. “ He has 
lost a friend. I dare say he is more genuinely 
sorry than all the family put together, poor 
fellow !” 
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Arnoldo Meschini, kneeling before the 
body of the man he had murdered, with a 
brandy bottle in the pocket of his long coat, 
would have come to an evil end if the giant 
had guessed the truth. But he looked what 
he was supposed to be, the humble, ill-paid, 
half-starved librarian, mourning the master 
he had faithfully served for thirty years. 
He knelt a long time, his lips moving 
mechanically with the words of an oft- 
repeated prayer. In reality he was afraid 
to rise from his knees alone, and was waiting 
until some of the others made the first move. 
But the rows of lacqueys, doubtless believing 
that the amount of their future wages would 
largely depend upon the vigour of their pre- 
sent mourning, did not seem inclined to 
desist from their orisons. To Meschini the 
time was interminable, and his courage was 
beginning to ooze away from him, as the 
sense of his position acquired a tormenting 
force. He could have borne it well enough 
in a church, in the midst of a vast congrega- 
tion, he could have fought off his horror 
even here for a few minutes, but to sustain 
such a part for a quarter of an hour seemed 
almost impossible. He would have given his 
soul, which indeed was just then of but small 
value, to take a sip of courage from the 
bottle, and his clasped fingers twitched 
nervously, longing to find the way to his 
pocket. He glanced along the line, measur- 
ing his position, to see whether there was a 
possibility of drinking without being ob- 
served, but he saw that it would be madness 
to think of it, and began repeating his 
prayer with redoubled energy, in the hope 
of distracting his mind. Then a horrible 
delusion began to take possession of him ; he 
fancied that the dead man was beginning to 
turn his head slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
towards him. Those closed eyes would open 
and look him in the face, a supernatural 
voice would speak his name. As on the pre- 
vious afternoon the cold perspiration began 
to trickle from his brow. He was on the 
point of crying aloud with terror when the 
man next to him rose. In an instant he 
was on his feet. Both bent again, crossed 
themselves, and retired. Meschini stumbled 
and caught at his companion’s arm, but 
succeeded in gaining the door. As he passed 
out his face was so discomposed that San 
Giacinto looked down upon him with in- 
creased compassion, then followed him a few 
steps and laid his hand on his shoulder. 
The librarian started violently and stood still. 

“He was a good friend to you, Signor 
Meschini,” said the big man, kindly. “ But 
take heart, you shall not be forgotten.” 


The dreaded moment had come, and it had 
been very terrible, but San Giacinto’s tone 
was reassuring. He could not have sus- 
pected anything, though the servants said 
that he was an inscrutable man, profound in 
his thoughts and fearful in his anger. He 
was the one of all the family whom Meschini 
most feared. 

“God have mercy on him!” whined the 
librarian, trembling to his feet. “He was 
the best of men, and is no doubt in glory!” 

“No doubt,” replied San Giacinto, drily. 
He entertained opinions of his own upon the 
subject, and he did not like the man’s tone. 
“No doubt,” he repeated. “We will try 
and fulfil his wishes with regard to you.” 

“Grazie, Eccelenza!’’ said Meschini, with 
great humility, making horns with his fingers 
behind his back to ward off the evil eye, and 
edging away in the direction of the grand 
staircase. 

San Giacinto returned to the door, and 
paid no more attention to him. Then Mes- 
chini almost ran down the stairs, and did 
not slacken his speed until he found himself 
in the street. The cold air of the winter’s 
day revived him, and he found himself walking 
rapidly in the direction of the Ponte Quattro 
Capi. He generally took that direction when 
he went out withoutany especial object, for his 
friend Tiberio Colaisso, the poor apothecary, 

~had his shop upon the little island of Saint 

Bartholomew, which is connected with the 
shores of the river by a double bridge, 
whence the name, “the bridge of four 
heads.” 

Meschini paused and looked over the par- 
apet at the yellow swirling water. The 
eddies seemed to take queer shapes, and he 
watched them for a long time. He had a 
splitting headache of the kind which is made 
more painful by looking at quickly-moving 
objects, which, at the same time, exercise an 
irresistible fascination over the eye. Almost 
unconsciously he compared his own life to 
the river—turbid, winding, destroying. The 
simile was incoherent, like most of his fancies 
on that day, but it served to express a 
thought, and he began to feel an odd sym- 
pathy for the muddy stream, such as per- 
haps no one had ever felt before him. But 
as he looked he grew dizzy, and drew back 
from the parapet. There must have been 
something strange in his face, for 2 man 
who was passing looked at him curiously, 
and asked whether he were ill. He shook 
his head with a sickly smile and passed on. 

The apothecary was standing idly at his 
door, waiting for a custom that rarely came 
his way. He was a cadaverous man, about 
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fifty years of age, with eyes of an uncertain 
colour set deep in his head. An ill-kept, 
grizzled beard descended upon his chest, and 
gave a certain wildness to his appearance. 
A very shabby green smoking cap, trimmed 
with tarnished silver lace was set far back 
upon his head, displaying a wrinkled fore- 
head, much heightened by baldness, but of 
proportions that denoted a large and active 
brain. That he took snuff in great quan- 
tities was apparent. Otherwise he was 
neither very dirty nor very clean, but his 
thumbs had that peculiar shape which seems 
to be the result of constantly rolling pills. 
Meschini stopped before him. 

“Sor Arnoldo, good-day,” said the chemist, 
scrutinising his friend’s face curiously. 

“Good-day, Sor Tiberio,” replied the 
librarian. ‘ Will you let me come in fora 
little moment?” There seemed to be an 
attempt at a jest in the question, for the 
apothecary almost smiled. 

“Padrone,” he said, retiring backwards 
through the narrow door. “A game of 
scopa to-day?” 

“ Have you the time to spare?” inquired 
the other, in a serious tone. They always 
maintained the myth that Tiberio Colaisso 
was a very busy man. 

“To-day,” answered the latter, without a 
smile, and emphasising the word as though 
it defined an exception, “to-day, I have 
nothing to do. Besides, it is early.” 

“We can play a hand and then we can 
dine. at Cicco’s.” 

“‘ Being Friday in Advent, I had intended 
to fast,” replied the apothecary, who had not 
a penny in his pocket. “ But since you are 
so good as to invite me, I do not say no.” 

Meschini said nothing, for he understood 
the situation, which was by no means a novel 
one. His friend produced a pack of Italian 
cards, almost black with age. He gave 
Meschini the only chair, and seated himself 
upon a three-legged stool. 

It was a dismal scene. The shop was like 
many of its kind in the poorer quarters of 
old Rome. There was room for the counter 
and for three people to stand before it when 
the door was shut. The floor was covered 
with a broken pavement of dingy bricks. 
As the two men bégan to play, a fine, driz- 
zling rain wet the silent street outside, and 
the bricks within at once exhibited an unctu- 
ous moisture. The sky had become cloudy 
after the fine morning, and there was little 
light in the shop. Three of the walls were 
hidden by cases with glass doors, containing 
an assortment of majolica jars which would 
delight a modern amateur, but which looked 
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dingy and mean in the poor shop. Here 
and there, between them, stood bottles large 
and small, some broken and dusty, others 
filled with liquids and bearing paper labels, 
brown with age, the ink inscriptions fading 
into the dirty surface that surrounded them. 
The only things in the place which looked 
tolerably clean were the little brass scales 
and the white marble tablet for compound- 
ing solid medicines. 

The two men looked as though they be- 
longed to the little room. Meschini’s yellow 
complexion was as much in keeping with the 
surroundings as the chemist’s grey, colour- 
less face. His bloodshot eyes wandered 
from the half-defaced cards to the objects in 
the shop, and he was uncertain in his play. 
His companion looked at him as though he 
were trying to solve some intricate problem 
that gave him trouble. He himself was a 
man who, like the librarian, had begun life 
under favourable circumstances, had studied 
medicine and had practised it. But he had 
been unfortunate, and, though talented, did 
not possess the qualifications most necessary 
for his profession. He had busied himself 
with chemistry and had invented a universal 
panacea which had failed, and in which he 
had sunk most of his small capital. Dis- 
gusted with his reverses he had gravitated 
slowly to his present position. Finding him 
careless and indifferent to their wants, his 
customers had dropped away, one by one, 
until he earned barely enough to keep body 
and soul together. Only the poorest class of 
people, emboldened by the mean aspect of 
his shop, came in to get a plaster, an oint- 
ment or a black draught, at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. And yet, in certain branches, 
Tiberio Colaisso was a learned man. At 
all events he had proved himself able to 
do all that Meschini asked of him. He was 
keen, too, in an indolent way, and a single 
glance had satisfied him that something very 
unusual had happened to the librarian. He 
watched him patiently, hoping to find out 
the truth without questions. At the same 
time, the hope of winning a few coppers 
made him keep an eye on the game. To 
his surprise he won easily, and he was 
further astonished when he saw that the 
miserly Meschini was not inclined to com- 
plain of his losses nor to accuse him of 
cheating. 

“You are not lucky to-day,” he remarked 
at last, when his winnings amounted toa 
couple of pauls—a modern franc in all, 

Meschini looked at him uneasily and 
wiped his brow, leaning back in the rickety 
chair. His hands were trembling. 
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“No,” he answered. “I am not quite 
myself to-day. The fact is that a most 
dreadful tragedy occurred in our house last 
night, the mere thought of which gives me 
the fever. I am even obliged to take a little 
stimulant from time to time.” 

So saying, he drew the bottle from his 
pocket and applied it to his lips. He had 
hoped that it would not be necessary, but he 
was unable to do without it very long, his 
nerves being broken down by the quantity 
he had taken on the previous night. Colaisso 
looked on in silence, more puzzled than 
ever. The librarian seemed to be revived 
by the dose, and spoke more cheerfully 
after it. 

“ A most terrible tragedy,” he said. “The 
prince was murdered yesterday afternoon. 
I could not speak of it to you at once.” 

“Murdered!” exclaimed the apothecary 
in amazement. “ And by whom?” 

“That is the mystery. He was found 
dead in his study. I will tell you all I 
know.” 

Meschini communicated the story to his 
friend in a disjointed fashion, interspersing 
his narrative with many comments intended 
to give himself courage to proceed. He told 
the tale with evident reluctance, but he 
could not avoid the necessity. If Tiberio 
Colaisso read the account in the paper that 
evening, as he undoubtedly would, he would 
wonder why his companion had not been the 
first to relate the catastrophe; and his 
wonder might turn into a suspicion. It 
would have been better not to come to the 
apothecary’s, but.since he found himself 
there he could not escape from informing 
him of what had happened. 

“Tt is very strange,” said the chemist, 
when he had heard all. Meschini thought 
he detected a disagreeable look in his eyes. 

“Tt is, indeed,’ he answered. “I am 
made ill by it. See how my hand trembles. 
I am cold and hot.” 

“You have been drinking too much,” said 
Colaisso suddenly, and with a certain brutal- 
ity that startled his friend. ‘ You are not 
sober. You must have taken a great deal 
last night. A libation to the dead, I suppose, 
in the manner of the ancients.” 

Meschini winced visibly and began to 
shuffle the cards, while he attempted to smile 
to hide his embarrassment. 

“Twas not well yesterday—at least— 
I do not know what was the matter—a 
headache, I think, nothing more. And 
then, this awful catastrophe — horrible! 
My nerves are unstrung. I can scarcely 
speak.” 


“You need sleep first, and then a tonic,” 
said the apothecary in a business-like tone. 

“T slept until late this morning. It did 
me no good. I am half dead myself. Yes, 
if I could sleep again it might do me good.” 

“Go home and go to bed. If I were in 
your place, I would not drink any more of 
that liquor. It will only make you worse.” 

“Give me something to make me sleep. 
I will take it.” 

The apothecary looked long at him and 
seemed to.be weighing something in his 
judgment. An evil thought crossed his 
mind. He was very poor. He knew well 
enough, in spite of Meschini’s protestations, 
that he was not so poor as he pretended to 
be. If he were he could not have paid so 
regularly for the chemicals and for the ex- 
periments necessary to the preparation of his 
inks. More than once the operations had 
proved to be expensive, but the librarian had 
never complained, though he haggled for a 
baiocco over his dinner at Cicco’s wine shop, 
and was generally angry when he lost a 
paul at cards. He had money somewhere. 
It was evident that he was in a highly ner- 
vous state. If he could be induced to take 
opium once or twice it might become a habit. 
To sell opium was very profitable, and Colaisso 
knew well enough the power of the vice and 
the proportions it would soon assume, es- 
pecially if Meschini thought the medicine 
contained only some harmless drug. 

“Very well,” said the apothecary. “I 
will make you a draught. But you must be 
sure that you are ready to sleep when you 
take it. It acts very quickly.” 

The draught which Meschini carried home 
with him was nothing but weak laudanum 
and water. It looked innocent enough in 
the little glass bottle labelled “ Sleeping 
potion.” But the effect of it, as Colaisso 
had told him, was very rapid. Exhausted 
by all he had suffered, the librarian closed 
the windows of his room and lay down to 
rest. In a quarter of an hour he was ina 
heavy sleep. In his dreams he was happier 
than he had ever been before. The whole 
world seemed to be his, to use as he pleased. 
He was transformed into a magnificent 
being such as he had never imagined in his 
waking hours. He passed from one scene of 
splendour to another, from glory to glory, 
surrounded by forms of beauty, by showers 
of golden light in a beatitude beyond all 
description. It was as though he had sud- 
denly become emperor of the whole universe. 
He floated through wondrous regions of soft 
colour, and strains of divine music sounded 
in his ears. Gentle hands carried him with 
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an easy swaying motion to transcendent 
heights, where every breath he drew was 
like a draught of sparkling life. His whole 
being was filled with something which he 
knew was happiness, until he felt as though 
he could not contain the overflowing joy. 
At one moment he glided beyond the clouds 
through a gorgeous sunset; at another he 
was lying on a soft invisible couch, looking 
out to the bright distance—distance that 
never ended, never could end, but the con- 
templation of which was rapture, the greater 
for being inexplicable. An exquisite new 
sense was in him, corresponding to no bodily 
instinct, but rejoicing wildly in something 
that could not be defined, nor understood, nor 
measured, but only felt. 

At last he began to descend, slowly at first 
and then with increasing speed, till he grew 
giddy and unconscious in the fall. He awoke 
and uttered a cry of terror. It was night, 
and he was alonein the dark. He was chilled 
to the bone, too, and his head was heavy, but 
the darkness was unbearable, and though 
he would gladly have slept again he dared 
not remain an instant without a light. He 
groped about for his matches, found them, 
and litacandle. A neighbouring clock tolled 
out the hour of midnight, and the sound of 
the bells terrified him beyond measure. Cold, 
miserable, in an agony of fear, his nervous- 
ness doubled by the opium and by a need of 
food of which he was not aware, there was 
but one remedy within his reach. The 
sleeping potion had been calculated for one 
occasion only, and it was all gone. He tried 
to drain a few drops from the phial, and a 
drowsy, half-sickening odour rose from it to 
his nostrils. But there was nothing left, 
nothing but the brandy, and little more than 
half a bottle of that. It was enough for his 
present need, however, and more than enough. 
He drank greedily, for he was parched with 
thirst, though hardly conscious of the fact. 
Then he slept till morning. But when he 
opened his eyes he was conscious that he was 
in a worse state than on the previous day. 
He was not only nervous but exhausted, and 
it was with feeble steps that he made his 
way to his friend’s shop, in order to procure 
a double dose of the sleeping mixture. If he 
could sleep through the twenty-four hours, 
he thought, so as not to wake up in the dead 
of night, he should be better. When ho 
made his appearance Tiberio Colaisso knew 
what he wanted, and although he had half 
repented of what he had done, the renewed 
possibility of selling the precious drug was a 
temptation he could not withstand. 

One day succeeded another, and each 
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morning saw Arnoldo Meschini crossing the 
Ponte Quattro Capi on his way to the apothe- 
cary’s. In the ordinary course of human 
nature a man does not become an opium-eater 
in a day, nor even, perhaps, in a week, but 
to the librarian the narcotic became a neces- 
sity almost from the first. Its action, 
combined with incessant doses of alcohol, 
was destructive, but the man’s constitution 
was stronger than would have been believed. 
He possessed, moreover, 2 great power of 
controlling his features when he was not 
assailed by supernatural fears, and so it came 
about that, living almost in solitude, no one 
in the Palazzo Montevarchi was aware of his 
It was bad enough, indeed, for when 
he was not under the influence of brandy, he 
was sleeping from the effects of opium. In 
three days he was willing to pay anything 
the apothecary asked, and seemed scarcely 
conscious of the payments he made. He kept 
up a show of playing the accustomed game of 
cards, but he was absent-minded and was not 
even angry at his daily losses. The apothe- 
cary had more money in his pocket than he 
had possessed for many a day. As Arnoldo 
Meschini sank deeper and deeper, the 
chemist’s spirits rose, and he began to 
assume an air of unwonted prosperity. One 
of the earliest results of the librarian’s de- 
graded condition was that Tiberio Colaisso 
procured himself a new green smoking cap 
ornamented profusely with fresh silver lace. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Sant’ ILarro had guessed rightly that tho 
place of safety and secrecy to which he was 
to be conveyed was no other than the Holy 
Office, or prison of the Inquisition. He was 
familiar with the interior of the building, 
and knew that it contained none of the 
horrors generally attributed to it, so that, 
on the whole, he was well satisfied with the 
eardinal’s choice. The cell to which he was 
conveyed after dark was a large room on the 
second story, comfortably furnished and 
bearing no sign of its use but the orna- 
mented iron grating that filled the window. 
The walls were not thicker than those of 
most Roman palaces, and the chamber was 
dry and airy, and sufficiently warmed by 
a huge brazier of coals. It was clear from 
the way in which he was treated that the 
cardinal relied upon his honour more than 
upon any use of force in order to keep him 
in custody. A silent individual in a black 
coat had brought him in a carriage to the 
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great entrance, whence a man of similar 
discretion and of like appearance had con- 
ducted him to his cell. This person returned 
soon afterwards, bringing a sufficient meal 
of fish and vegetables—it was Friday— 
decently cooked and almost luxuriously 
served. An hour later the man came back 
to carry away what was left. He asked 
whether the prisoner needed anything else 
for the night. 

“TI would like to know,” said Giovanni, 
“ whether any of my friends will be allowed 
to see me, if I ask it.” 

“TI am directed to say that any request or 
complaint you have to make will be trans- 
mitted to his Eminence by a special mes- 
senger,” answered the man. “ Anything,” 
he added in explanation, “ beyond what con- 
cerns your personal comfort. In this respect 
I am at liberty to give you whatever you 
desire, within reason.” 

“Thank you. I will endeavour to be 
reasonable,” replied Giovanni. “I am much 
obliged to you.” 

The man left the room and closed the door 
softly, so softly that the prisoner wondered 
whether he had turned the key. On ex- 
amining the panels he saw, however, that 
they were smooth and not broken by any 
latch or keyhole. The spring was on the 
outside, and there was no means whatever 
of opening the door from within. 

Giovanni wondered why a special mes- 
senger was to be employed to carry any 
request he made directly to the cardinal. 
The direction could not have been given 
idly, nor was it without some especial reason 
that he was at once told of it. Assuredly 
his Eminence was not expecting the prince to 
repent of his bargain and to send word that 
he wished to be released. The idea was 
absurd. The great man might suppose, 
however, that Giovanni would desire to send 
some communication to his wife, who would 
naturally be anxious about his absence. 
Against this contingency however Sant’ 
Ilario had provided by means of the note 
he had despatched to her. Several days 
would elapse before she began to expect him, 
so that he had plenty of time to reflect upon 
his future course. Meanwhile he resolved 
to ask for nothing. Indeed, he had no re- 
quirements. He had money in his pockets 
and could send the attendant to buy any 
linen he needed without getting it from 
his home. 

He was in a state of mind in which 
nothing could have pleased him better than 
solitary imprisonment. He felt at once a 


sense of rest and a freedom from all respon- 
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sibility that soothed his nerves and calmed 
his thoughts. For many days he had lived 
in a condition bordering on madness. Every 
interview with Corona was a disappointment, 
and brought with it a new suffering. Much 
as he would have dreaded the idea of being 
separated from her for any length of time, 
the temporary impossibility of seeing her 
was now a relief, of which he realized the 
importance more and more as the hours 
succeeded each other. There are times when 
nothing but a forcible break in the current 
of our lives can restore the mind to its 
normal balance. Such a break, painful as 
it may be at first, brings with it the long lost 
power of rest. Instead of feeling the despair 
we expect, we are amazed at our own in- 
difference, which again is succeeded by a 
renewed capacity for judging facts as they 
are, and by a new energy to mould our 
lives upon a better plan. 

Giovanni neither reflected upon his posi- 
tion, nor brooded over the probable result of 
his actions. On the contrary, he went to bed 
and slept soundly, like a strong man tired 
out with bodily exertion. He slept so long 
that his attendant at last woke him, entering 
and opening the window. The morning was 
fine, and the sun streamed in through the 
iron grating. Giovanni looked about him, 
and realised where he was. He felt calm and 
strong, and was inclined to laugh at the idea 
that his rashness would have any dangerous 
consequences. Corona doubtless was already 
awake too, and supposed that he was in the 
country shooting wild boar, or otherwise 
amusing himself. Instead of that he was in 
prison. There was no denying the fact, after 
all, but it was strange that he should not 
care to be at liberty. He had heard of the 
moral sufferings of men who are kept in con- 
jinement. No matter how well they are 
treated they grow nervous and careworn and 
haggard, wearing themselves out in a per- 
petual longing for freedom. Giovanni, on 
the contrary, as he looked round the bright, 
airy room, felt that he might inhabit it for a 
year without once caring to go out into the 
world. A few books to read, the means of 
writing if he pleased—he needed nothing 
else. To be alone was happiness enough. 

He ate his breakfast slowly, and sat down 
in an old-fashioned chair to smoke a cigar- 
ette and bask in the sunshine while it lasted. 
It was not much like prison, and he did not 
feel like a man arrested for murder. He 
was conscious for a long time of nothing but 
a vague, peaceful contentment. He had 
given a list of things to be bought, including 
a couple of novels, to the man who waited 
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upon him, and after a few hours everything 
was brought. The day passed tranquilly, and 
when he went to bed he smiled as he blew 
out the candle, partly at himself and partly 
at his situation. 

“My friends will not say that I am abso- 
lutely lacking in originality,” he reflected as 
he went to sleep. 

On the morrow he read less and thought 
more. In the first place he wondered how long 
he should be left without any communica- 
tion from the outside world. He wondered 
whether any steps had been taken towards 
bringing him to a trial, or whether the 
cardinal really knew that he was innocent, 
and was merely making him act out the 
comedy he had himself invented and begun. 
He was not impatient, but he was curious to 
know the truth. It was now the third day 
since he had seen Corona, and he had not 
prepared her fora long absence. If he heard 
nothing during the next twenty-four hours 
it would be better to take some measures for 
relieving her anxiety, if she felt any. The 
latter reflection, which presented itself sud- 
denly, startled him a little. "Was it possible 
that she would allow a week to slip by with- 
out expecting to hear from him or asking 
herself where he was? That was out of the 
question. He admitted the impossibility of 
such indifference, almost in spite of himself. 
He was willing, perhaps, to think her utterly 
heartless rather than accept the belief in an 
affection which went no farther than to hope 
that he might be safe ; but his vanity or his 
intuition, it matters little which of the two, 
told him that Corona felt more than that. 
And yet she did not love him. He sat for 
many hours, motionless in his chair, trying 
to construct the future out of the past, an 
effort of imagination in which he failed sig- 
nally. The peace of his solitude was less 
satisfactory to him than at first, and he began 
to suspect that before very long he might 
even wish to return to the world. Possibly 
Corona might come to see him. The cardinal 
would perhaps think it best to tell her what 
had happened. How would he tell it? Would 
he let her know all? The light faded from 
the room, and the attendant brought his 
evening meal and set two candles upon the 
table. 

Hitherto it could not be said that he had 
suffered. On the contrary, his character had 
regained its tone after weeks of depression. 
Another day was ended, and he went to rest, 
but he slept less soundly than before, and on 
the following morning he awoke early. The 
monotony of the existence struck him all at 
once in its reality. The fourth day would be 
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like the third, and, for all he knew, hundreds 
to come would be like the fourth if it pleased 
his Eminence to keep him a prisoner. Corona 
would certainly never suspect that he was 
shut up in the Holy Office, and if she did, 
she might not be able to come to him. Even 
if she came, what could he say to her? That 
he had committed a piece of outrageous folly 
because he was annoyed at her disbelief in 
him or at her coldness. He had probably 
made himself ridiculous for the first time in 
his life. The thought was the reverse of con- 
soling. Nor did it contribute to his peace of 
mind to know that if he had made himself a 
laughing-stock, the cardinal, who dreaded 
ridicule, would certainly refuse to play a part 
in his comedy, and would act with all the 
rigour suitable to so grave a situation. He 
might even bring his prisoner to trial. Gio- 
vanni would submit to that, rather than be 
laughed at, but the alternative now seemed 
an appalling one. In his disgust of life 
on that memorable morning, he had cared 
nothing what became of him, and had been 
in a state which had precluded all just appre- 
ciation of the future. His enforced solitude 
had restored his faculties. He desired nothing 
less than to be tried for murder, because he had 
taken a short cut to satisfy his wife’s caprice. 
But that caprice had for its object the liberty 
of poor Faustina Montevarchi. At all events, 
if he had made himself ridiculous, the ulti- 
mate purpose of his folly had been good, and 
had been accomplished. 

All through the afternoon he paced his 
room, alternately in a state of profound dis- 
satisfaction with himself, and in a condition 
of anxious curiosity about coming events. 
He scarcely touched his food, or noticed the 
attendant who entered half a dozen times to 
perform his various offices. Again the night 
closed in, and once more he lay down to 
sleep, dreading the morning, and hoping to 
lose himself in dreams. The fourth day 
was like the third, indeed, as far as his 
surroundings were concerned, but he had not 
foreseen that he would be a prey to such 
gnawing anxiety as he suffered, still less, 
perhaps, that he should grow almost desperate 
for a sight of Corona. He was not a man 
who made any exhibition of his feelings even 
when he was alone. But the man who 
served him noticed that when he entered 
Giovanni was never reading, as he had always 
been doing at first. He was either walking 
rapidly up and down or sitting idly in the 
big chair by the window. His face was 
quiet and pale, even solemn at times. The 
attendant was doubtless accustomed to sud- 
den changes of mood in his prisoners, for he 
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appeared to take no notice of the alteration 
in Giovanni’s manner. 

It seemed as though the day would never 
end. To a man of his active strength to 

valk about a room is not exercise ; it hardly 
seems like motion at all, and yet Giovanni 
found it harder and harder to sit still as the 
hours wore on. After an interval of com- 
parative peace, his love for Corona had over- 
whelmed him again, and with tenfold force. 
To be shut up in a cell without the possibi- 
lity of seeing her, was torture such as he 
had never dreamt of in his whole life. By a 
strange revulsion of feeling it appeared to 
him that by taking her so suddenly at her 
word he had again done her an injustice. 
The process of reasoning by which he arrived 
at this conclusion was not clear to himself, 
and probably could not be made intelligible 
to any one else. He had assuredly sacrificed 
himself unhesitatingly, and at first the ac- 
tion had given him pleasure. But this was 
destroyed by the thought of the possible 
consequences. He asked whether he had 
the right to satisfy her imperative demand 
for Faustina’s freedom by doing that which 
might possibly cause her annoyance, even 
though it should bring no serious injury to 
any one. The time passed very slowly, and 
towards evening he began to feel as he had 
felt before he had taken the fatal step which 
had placed him beyond Corona’s reach, rest- 
less, miserable, desperate. At last it was 
night, and he was sitting before his solitary 
meal, eating hardly anything, staring half 
unconsciously at the closed window opposite. 

The door opened softly, but he did not 
look round, supposing the person entering 
to be the attendant. Suddenly there was 
the rustle of a woman’s dress in the room, 
and at the same moment the door was shut. 
He sprang to his feet, stood still a moment, 
and then uttered a cry of surprise. Corona 
stood beside him, very pale, looking into his 
eyes. She had worn a thick veil, and on 
coming in had. thrown it back upon her head 
—the veils of those days were long and 
heavy, and fell about the head and neck like 
a drapery. 

“Corona !” Giovanni cried, stretching out 
his hands towards her. Something in her 
face prevented him from throwing his arms 
round her, something not like her usual 
coldness and reproachful look that kept him 
back. 

“ Giovanni—was it kind to leave me so?” 
she asked, without moving from her place. 


The question corresponded so closely with 


his own feelings that he had anticipated it, 
though he had no answer ready. She knew 
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all, and was hurt by what he had done. 
What could he say? The reasons that had 
sent him so boldly into danger no longer 
seemed even sufficient for an excuse. The 
happiness he had anticipated in seeing her 
had vanished almost before it had made itself 
felt. His first emotion was bitter anger 
against the cardinal. No one else could 
have told her, for no one else knew what he 
had done nor where he was. Giovanni 
thought, and with reason, that the great man 
might have spared his wife such a blow. 

“IT believed Iwas doing what was best 
when I did it,” he answered, scarcely know- 
ing what to say. 

“Was it best to leave me without a word, 
except a message of excuse for others 1,” 

“ For you—was it not better? For me— 
what does it matter? Should E be happier 
anywhere else?” 

“Have I driven you from your home, 
Giovanni?” asked Corona, with a strange 
look in her darkeyes. Her voice trembled. 

“ No, not you,” he answered, turning away 
and beginning to walk up and down by the 
force of the habit he had acquired during 
the last two or three days. “Not you,” 
he repeated more than once in a bitter 
tone. 

Corona sank down upon the chair he had 
left, and buried her face in her hands, as 
though overcome by a great and sudden grief. 
Giovanni stopped before her and looked at 
her, not clearly understanding what was 
passing in her mind. 

“ Why are youso sorry ?” he asked. “ Has 
a separation of a few days changed you? 
Are you sorry for me?” 

“Why did you come here 2” she exclaimed, 
instead of answering his question. “ Why 
here, of all places?” 

“T had no choice. The cardinal ‘decided 
the matter for me.” : 

“The cardinal? Why do you confide in 
him? You never did before. I may be 
wrong, but I do not trust him, kind as he 
has always been. If you wanted advice, 
you might have gone to Padre Filippo——’” 

- “Advice! I do not understand you, 
Corona.” 

“Did you not go to the cardinal and tell 
him that you were very unhappy and wanted 
to make a retreat in some quiet place where 
nobody could find you? And did he not 
advise you to come here, promising to keep 
your secret, and authorising you to stay as 
long as you: pleased. That is what he 
told me.” 

“He told you that?” cried Giovanni in 
great astonishment. 
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“ Yes—that and nothing more. He came 
to see me late this afternoon. He said that 
he feared lest I should be anxious about 
your long absence, and that he thought him- 
self justified in telling me where you were 
and in giving me a pass, in case I wanted to 
see you. Besides, if it is not all as he says, 
how did you come here?” 

“You do not know the truth? You do 
not know what I did? You do not guess 
why I am in the Holy Office?” 

“I know only what he told me,” answered 
Corona, surprised by Giovanni's questions. 

But Giovanni gave no immediate explana- 
tion. He paced the floor in a state of ex- 
citement in which she had never seen him, 
clasping and unclasping his fingers nervously 
and uttering short, incoherent exclamations. 
As she watched him a sensation of fear crept 
over her, but she did not ask him any 
question. He stopped suddenly again. 

“You do not know that I am in prison?” 

“In prison!” She rose with a sharp cry 
and seized his hands in hers. 

“Do not be frightened, dear,” he said in 
an altered tone. “I am perfectly innocent. 
After all, you know it is a prison.” 

“ Ah, Giovanni!” she exclaimed reproach- 
fully, “how could you say such a dreadful 
thing, even in jest?” She had dropped 
his hands again, and drew back a step as she 
spoke. 

“It is not ajest. It is earnest. Do not 
start. I will tell you just what happened. 
[t is best, after all. When I left you at the 
Termini, I saw that you had set your heart 
on liberating poor Faustina. I could not find 
any way of accomplishing what you desired, 
and I saw that you thought I was not doing 
my best for her freedom. I went directly to 
the cardinal and gave myself up in her 
place.” 

“ As a hostage—a surety ?” asked Corona, 
breathlessly. 

“No. He would not have accepted that, 
for he was prejudiced against her. I gave 
myself up as the murderer.” 

He spoke quite calmly, as though he had 
been narrating a commonplace occurrence. 
For an instant she stood before him, dumb 
and horror-struck. Then with a great heart- 
broken cry she threw her arms round him 
and clasped him passionately to her breast. 

“My beloved! My beloved!” 

For some moments she held him so closely 
that he could neither move nor see her face, 
but the beating of his heart told him that a 
great change had in that instant come over 
his life. The cry had come from her soul, 
irresistibly, spontaneously. There was an 


accent in the two words she repeated which 
he had never hoped to hear again. He had 
expected that she would reproach him for his 
madness. Instead of that, his folly had 
awakened the love that was not dead, though 
it had been so desperately wounded. 

Presently she drew back a little and looked 
into his eyes, a fierce deep light burning in 
her own. 

“TI love you,” she said, almost under her 
breath. 

A wonderful smile passed over his face, 
illuminating the dark, stern lines of it like a 
ray of heavenly light. Then the dusky eye- 
lids slowly closed, as though by their own 
weight, his head fell back, and his lips turned 
white. She felt the burden of his body in 
her arms, and but for her strength he would 
have fallen to the floor. She reeled on her 
feet, holding him still, and sank down until 
she knelt and his head rested on her knee. 
Her heart stood still as she listened for the 
sound of his faint breathing. Had his un- 
consciousness lasted longer she would haye 
fainted herself. But in a moment his eyes 
opened again with an expression such as she 
had seen in them once or twice before, but in 
a less degree. 

“ Corona—it is too much !”’ he said softly, 
almost dreamily. Then his strength returned 
in an instant, like a strong steel bow that has 
been bent almost to breaking. He scarcely 
knew how it was that the position was changed 
so that he was standing on his feet and clasp- 
ing her as she had clasped him. Her tears 
were flowing fast, but there was more joy in 
them than pain. 

“How could you do it?” she asked at 
length, looking up. “And oh, Giovanni! 
what will be the end of it? ‘Will not some- 
thing dreadful happen ?” 

“What does anything matter now, dar- 
ling?” 

At last they sat down together, hand in 
hand, as of old. It was as though the last 
two months had been suddenly blotted out. 
As Giovanni said, nothing could matter now. 
And yet the situation was far from clear. 
Giovanni understood well enough that the 
cardinal had wished to leave him the option 
of telling his wife what had occurred, and, if 
he chose to do so, of telling her in his own 
language. He was grateful for the tact the 
statesman had displayed, a tact which seemed 
also to show Giovanni the cardinal’s views of 
the case. He had declared that he was 
desperate. The cardinal had concluded that 
he was unhappy. He had said that he did 
not care what became of him. The cardinal 
had supposed that he would be glad to be 
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alone, or at all events that it would be good 
for him to have a certain amount of solitude. 
If his position were in any way dangerous, 
the great man would surely not have thought 
of sending Corona to his prisoner as he had 
done. He would have prepared her himself 
against any shock. And yet he was undeni- 
ably in prison, with no immediate prospect 
of liberty. 

“You cannot stay here any longer,” said 
Corona when they were at last able to talk 
of the immediate future. 

“T do not see how I am to get out,” 
Giovanni answered, with a smile. 

“T will go to the cardinal x 

“It isof no use. He probably guesses the 
truth, but he is not willing to be made ridi- 
culous by me or by anyone. He will keep 
me here until there can be a trial, or until he 
finds the real culprit. He is obstinate. I 





know him.” 

“Tt is impossible that he should think 
of such a thing!” exclaimed Corona in- 
dignantly. 


“Tam afraid it is very possible. But of 
course, it is only a matter of time—a few 
days at the utmost. If worst comes to worst 
I can demand an inquiry, I suppose, though 
I do not see how I can proclaim my own 
innocence without hurting Faustina. She 
was liberated because I put myself in her 
place—it is rather complicated.” 

“Tell me, Giovanni,” said Corona, “ what 
did you say to the cardinal? You did 
not really say that you murdered Monte- 
varchi ?” 

“No. I said I gave myself up as the 
murderer, and I explained how I might have 
done the deed. I did more, I pledged my 
honour that Faustina was innocent.” 

“ But you were not sure of it yourself 

“Since you had told me it was true, I 
believed it,” he answered simply. 

“Thank you, dear——” 

“No. Do not thank me for it. 
not help myself. I knew that you were 
sure—-are you sure of something else, 
Corona? Are you as certain as you were 
of that ?” 

“ How can you ask? But youare right— 
you have the right to doubt me. You will 
not, though, will you? Hear me, dear, 
while I tell you the whole story.” 

She slipped from her+chair and knelt 
before him, as though she were to make a 
confession. Then she took his hands and 
looked up lovingly into his face. The truth 
rose in her eyes. 

“Forgive me, Giovanni. 
much to forgive. 


” 





I could 





Yes, you have 
I did not know myself. 
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When you doubted me, I felt as though I 
had nothing left in life, as though you would 
never again believe in me, I thought I did 
not love you. I was wrong. It was only 
my miserable vanity that was wounded, and 
that hurt me so. I felt that my love was 
dead, that you yourself were dead and that 
another man had taken your place. Ah, I 
could have helped it! Had I known you 
better, dear, had I been less mistaken in 
myself, all would have been different. But 
I was foolish—no, I was unhappy. Every- 
thing was dark and dreadful. Oh, my 
darling, I thought I could tell what I 
felt—I cannot! Forgive me, only for- 
give me, and love me as you did long 
ago. I will never leave you, not if you 
stay here for ever, only let me love you as 
I will!” 

“Tt is not for me to forgive, sweetheart,” 
said Giovanni, bending downand kissing her 
sweet dark hair. “It is for you——” 

“ But I would so much rather think it my 
fault, dear,” she answered, drawing his face 
down to hers. It was a very womanly 
impulse that made her take the blame upon 
herself. 

“You must not think anything so un- 
reasonable, Corona. I brought all the harm 
that came, from the first moment.” 

He would have gone on to accuse himself, 
obstinate and manlike, recapitulating the 
whole series of events. But she would not 
let him. Once more she sat beside him and 
held his hand in hers. They talked incoher- 
ently and it is not to be wondered at if they 
arrived at no very definite conclusion after 
a very long conversation. They were still 
sitting together when the attendant entered 
and presented Giovanni with a large sealed 
letter, bearing the Apostolic arms, and 
addressed merely to the number of Giovanni's 
cell. 

“There is an answer,” said the man, and 
then left the room. 

“Tt is probably the notice of the trial, or 
something of the kind,” observed Giovanni, 
suddenly growing very grave as he broke 
the seal. He wished it might have come at 
any other time than the present. Corona 
held her breath and watched his face while 
he read the lines written upon one of the 
two papers he took from the envelope. 
Suddenly the colour came to his cheeks and 
his eyes brightened with a look of happiness 
and surprise. 

“T am free!” he cried, as he finished. 
“Free if I will sign this paper! Of course I 
will! I will sign anything he likes.” 

The envelope contained a note from the 
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cardinal, in his own hand, to the effect that 
suspicion had fallen upon another person, 
and that Giovanni was at liberty to return 
to his home if he would sign the accompany- 
ing document. The latter was very short, 
and set forth that Giovanni Saracinesca 
bound himself upon his word to appear in 
the trial of the murderer of Prince Monte- 
varchi, if called upon to do so, and not to 
leave Rome until the matter was finally 
concluded and set at rest. 

He took the pen that lay on the table and 
signed his name in a broad firm hand, a fact 
the more notable because Corona was leaning 
over his shoulder, watching the characters 
as he traced them. He folded the paper 
and placed it in the open envelope which 
accompanied it. The cardinal was a man of 
details. He thought it possible that the 
document might be returned open for lack 
of the means to seal it. He did not choose 
that his secrets should become the property 
of the people about the Holy Office. It 
was a specimen of his forethought in small 
things which might have an influence upon 
great ones. 

When Giovanni had finished, he rose and 
stood beside Corona. Each looked into the 
other’s eyes, and for a moment neither saw 
very clearly. They said little more, how- 
ever, until the attendant entered again. 

“You are at liberty,” he said, briefly, and 
without a word began to put together the 
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few small things that belonged to his late 
prisoner. 

Half an hour later Giovanni was seated 
at dinner at his father’s table. The old 
gentleman greeted him with a half-savage 
growl of satisfaction. 

“The prodigal has returned to get a meal 
while there is one to be had,” he remarked. 
“T thought you had gone to Paris to leave 
the agreeable settlement of our affairs to 
Corona and me. Where the devil have 
you been?” 

“TI have been indulging in the luxury of 
a retreat in a religious house,’ answered 
Giovanni, with perfect truth. 

Corona glanced at him and both laughed 
happily, as they had not laughed for many 
days and weeks. Saracinesca looked in- 
credulously across the table at his son. 

“You chose a singular moment for your 
devotional exercises,” he said. ‘“ Where will 
piety hide herself next, I wonder? As long 
as Corona is satisfied, I am. It is her 
business.” 

“T am perfectly satisfied, I assure you,” 
said Corona, whose black eyes were full of 
light. 

Giovanni raised his glass, looked at her, 
and smiled lovingly. Then he emptied it to 
the last drop, and set it down without 
a word. 

“Some secret, I suppose,” said the old 
gentleman, gruffly. 


(To be continued.) 
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UT-DOOR Paris 
is the programme 
of an itiner- 
ary, todescribe 
which would 
require many 
volumes. It 
is a subject 
which has pro- 
duced an icon- 
ography anda 
bibliography 
of immense 
and ever in- 
creasing pro- 
portions ; it is 
the theme of 
Francois Vil- 
lon, of Gilles 
Corrozet, of 
Sebastien 
Mercier, the 
author of the 
first complete 
Tableau de Paris ; 
it is the inexhaust- 
ible topic which 
has inspired the 
From a Drawing by W. D. ALMoxp, PCRS and the pen- 
cils of innumerable 

moralists, satirists, and simple dilettanti, and 
which continues to furnish day by day curious 
chapters of that cursive history called La 
Chronique de Paris, on which, as M. Renan 
recently assured us, a considerable portion 
of humanity exists. Out-door Paris is the 
vast, varied, and splendid stage on which 
is played the most complete and the best 
acted human comedy in the world. La 
Comédie Humaine is the title that Balzac 
gives to his prodigious synthesis of the life 
of Paris. “You see,” said George Sand, 
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“the French are all comedians by nature, 
and each one plays his réle in the world in 
more or less brilliant style ; but those among 
my compatriots who possess the least talent 
for the noble dramatic art devote themselves 
to the stage and become actors.”’ 

Paris! What prestige the name has! 
What a curious compilation one could make 
of the eulogies of Paris! Laus Lutetiz! 
“ Lutéce, ma trés-bonne et trés-belle amie,” 
as Heine called her. Paris, “the glory of 
France and one of the noblest ornaments of 
the world,” said Montaigne, who loved it 
tenderly, “jusques & ses verrues et & ses 
taches.” “Plus j’ay veu d’aultres villes 
belles,” he writes, “plus la beauté de cette 
cy peult et gaigne sur mon affection.” Our 
anthclogy would comprise, too, the testimony 
of many foreigners, notably old Thomas 
Howell, author of the Lpistole Hoeliane, 
and that great book-lover, Edward III.’s 
chancellor, Richard de Bury, who exclaims 
in his Philobiblion: “O God of gods in 
Zion ! what a rushing river of joy gladdens 
my heart as often as I have a chance of 
going to Paris! There the days seem always 
short; there are the goodly collections on 
the delicate fragrant bookshelves.” Victor 
Hugo would, of course, be quoted with his 
Titanic appellations—Paris, the “city of 
light,”—“a forge of ideas,’—“ the anvil of 
renown, ’—“the pivot town on which at a 
given day history has turned ;” and at the 
end of our citations we would print Sainte- 
Beuve’s sincere ejaculation: “Oh! Paris, 
c'est chez toi qu'il est doux de vivre, c’est 
chez toi que je veux mourir !” 

“The function of Paris,” said Victor 
Hugo, “ is the dispersion of ideas.” Through- 








out its history its ambition has been to be 
the capital of civilization ; to be the modern 
Athens ; the centre of intelligence, of art, of 
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letters, of elegance ; the model towards which 
all shall look with envious eyes ; the city to 
which the nations of the earth shall be 
tributary in all matters that concern the 
refinements and amenities of existence. 
Paris has imposed upon itself a réle which 
all successive governments have recognized. 
“Nothing ought to be neglected for the 
splendour of Paris,” wrote Boissy d’ Anglas 
in 1794; “ economy must in this case be set 
aside in presence of motives of a superior 
order.” And before Boissy d’Anglas, Louis 
XIV. said to Mansart, who was afraid of 
spending too much money in building the 
Invalides: ‘“ Build well and finely. We will 
advance the money, and the foreigners will 
come to reimburse us.” 

For centuries now the foreigners have 
been coming and going ; the Parisians, with 
their confidence in their own genius and their 


- wonderful self-sufficiency, have been working, 


writing, singing, dancing, making revolu- 
tions, painting, sculpturing, acting each 
one his part consciously and deliberately, 
giving and taking criticism, and posturing 
for a gallery which is at once Paris and the 
world ; and the outcome is this modern Paris 
with its boulevards and palaces, its cate- 
gories of distinctly marked types, its neatly 
arranged life, its “ Vie Parisienne,” which 
has been so minutely studied and so com- 
pletely organized by the arbiters of its 
various phases, that a week’s initiation 
suffices to make a moderately intelligent 
Brazilian or an inhabitant of any other exotic 
country more Parisian than the Purisians 
themselves, provided he be blessed with a 
well-filled purse. Paris has thus become the 
earthly Paradise of foreigners, who often 
imagine that they know all that is to be 
known about the French capital when they 
have read the latest novels, dined at the 
Café de Paris, applauded the pretty women 
who display their piquant charms on the stage 
of the Nouveautés or of the Variétés, and 
spent a heap of money in the elegant shops 
of the Rue de la Paix. But whether it be its 
brilliant surface, its exterior pleasantness, 
its gaiety and frivolity, which most strike the 
foreigner, or whether he also appreciate the 
sterling qualities of industry, thought, re- 
search, and domestic virtue which exist 
side by side with the noisy outdoor life that 
first meets his eye, the prestige and fascination 
of Paris are incontestable and all-pervading. 
A Vinstar de Paris is a sign that you find at 
Nijni Novgorod and at Smyrna, at Palermo, 
and Buenos ‘Ayres. Parisian hats and 
Parisian knickknacks go round the world with 
the irresistible rapidity of a plague of grass- 


hoppers. At Tokio the tourist, lounging in 
the soft evening air, enters a bamboo shed, 
and behold, the “star” singer is “‘ Mile. Irma 
des Concerts de Paris,” who has worked her 
way from Bordeaux vid South America, and 
who will return through Asia on camel- 
back, charming strange caravans with the 
“Boulanger March” and the repertory of 
the Alcazar. In Puritan Boston, in “ rapid ” 
New York, in indolent Havanna, in palatial 
Petersburg, on the Danube and on the 
Amazon, on the terrace-roofs of Tangier, by 
sea and by land, Paris exercises its attraction 











ST. SULPICE. 
From a Drawing by W. D. Atwonp. 


and infiltretes its elegance, its irony, its 
enthusiasms, its frivolity. How often has 
it happened to the cosmopolitan traveller, 
whom business or courtesy has brought into 
relations with the grave statesmen who 
operate in austere chancelleries, to find the 
conversation suddenly abandoning serious 
topics, as His Excellency, with a twinkle in 
his eye, asks what is being played at the 
Variétés, and inquires after José Dupuis 
whom he saw years ago in La Perichole. 
“‘ And poor Schneider,” His Excellency con- 
tinues, “I hear she is becoming quite infirm. 
3N 
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Who has taken her place? No one? Ah! I 
quite agree with you, cher monsieur, une 
Semme superbe! quelle verve! I have seen 
Granier,.... trés-dréle certainement, mais 
elle n'a pas le chic de Schneider.” And His 
Excellency, who is of course a few years 
behind Paris time, goes on to relate his 
Parisian souvenirs of twenty years ago, in- 
cidentally speaks evil of the present Govern- 
ment, solicits information about the newest 
fashions, wonders if the Café Anglais is as 
good as it used to be, and regrets that his 
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Place de l’'Opéra. Here are the famous 
cafés and restaurants whose names have 
troubled the dreams of so many provincial 
Rastignacs and Rubemprés—the Café Tor- 
toni, Café Riche, Maison Dorée, Café Anglais, 
Café du Helder, Café Américain, Paillard. 
It is late afternoon ; the ardour of the sun 
has diminished ; the distance is veiled in a 
pearly mist of floating dust ; the lime trees 
in full bloom perfume the air with heavy 
odour ; roadway and side-walks are crowded ; 
the Parisians are enjoying their boulevards 


SUNDAY AT ST, CLUUD. 
From a Drawing by W. D, ALmonp. 


* 
occupations will not permit him to take a 
turn on the asphalt of the boulevards this 
year, alas ! 

Of all the features of out-door Paris none 
is more characteristic than the boulevards ; 
and by the boulevards we mean, not the ex- 
terior avenues that encircle the city, or the 
great arteries that cross it, but the boulevards 
proper, which begin at the Bastille and end 
at the Madeleine, and which reach the fullest 
intensity of their nature on the short stretch 
of asphalt between the Rue Drouot and the 


and indulging in that delightfully aimless 
kind of promenade which they call flanerie, 
and which consists in strolling gently with 
no particular object, stopping at the shop- 
windows, glancing at the yellow-covered books 
in Lévy’s or Marpon’s, watching the groups 
that wait at the omnibus stations, noting 
here a dainty little seamstress, there a flower- 
girl, destined perhaps to higher fortunes, re- 
cognizing as he passes some. celebrity of 
letters or of politics, gazing now on a 
mechanical rabbit, and the next minute 
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marvelling at some Oriental dealer’s display 
of Japanese robes embroidered with gods and 
theirmetamorphoses. But how can onedescribe 
in what fldnerie consists? inasmuch as the 
theory of this amiable science is distinguished 





A FLOWER GIRL. 
From a Drawing by W. D. Atwoxp, 


from all other theories by the simple fact 
that it does not exist and cannot exist ; it is 
revealed instinctively to the initiated; it 
lives on free will and the unforeseen ; its 
motto is that of the Abbaye de Théléme : 
Fais ce que veux. And this is precisely 
what distinguishes the fld@neur from another 
well-known Parisian type, the badaud ; the 
former always remains in full possession of 
his individuality ; he observes and reflects, 
or at any rate he may do so. The badaud, 
on the other hand, allows his individuality 
to be absorbed by the outside world. In 
presence of a fallen cab-horse, a broken shaft, 
a street orator vaunting the merits of a 
magic furniture-polish, the cannon of the 
Palais Royal, the gold fish in the basin of the 
Luxembourg, the toy-boats in the Tuileries 
Gardens, the Punch and Judy shows in the 
Champs Elysées, the various dog-washing 
establishments along the banks of the Seine, 


or the spectacle of a dead cat at a street 
corner, the badaud becomes an impersonal 
being, no longer a man, but an element of a 
crowd, artless, sincere, candid, and enthu- 
siastic. The fdneur, remaining always self- 
possessed, does not stand gazing with open 
mouth and credulous eyes ; being observant 
and reflective, he is master of himself; he 
lounges for the pleasure of lounging ; he be- 
comes an eye that passes, sees, and delights 
in seeing ; or, if the spirit moves him, he 
ceases to lounge, sits down in front of a café 
and becomes a stationary eye before which 
the spectacle of the boulevard passes that he 
may see it-and delight in seeing it. 

What the fdneur’s thoughts may be each one 
may imagine for himself. It depends greatly 
upon the quarter of Paris in which he hap- 
pens to be lounging ; for the French capital, 
itself a big village, is composed of a number 
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CAFE CHANTANT. 

From a Drawing by W. D. Atmonp. 


of smaller villages, each having its distinct 

physiognomy, its types, its special indus- 

tries, its special aspect. The Faubourg du 

Temple is quite different from the Marais ; 

La Villette affects the air of a seaport ; 

Montmartre, with its windmills, its studios, 
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A COUNTRY CURE IN PARIS 


From a Drawing by W. D. ALMonp 


its neo-medieval taverns, its mountebanks, 
and its bevies of foolish virgins, is the 
stronghold of Bohemianism ; the Latin Quar- 
ter, broken up by the vast boulevards of 
Saint Michel and Saint Germain, still derives 
its special stamp from the presence of the 
students with their berets bound with red, 
blue, or yellow; the Pare Monceau is the 
luxurious domain of art and letters that have 
not disdained the methods of prudent com- 


merce ; the Champs Elys¢es, with their Anglo- 
Saxon population of grooms, stable-men, and 
horse-dealers, are also the favourite abode of 
Judean financiers and wealthy foreigners 
from beyond the seas, to whom the Parisians 
have given the name of rastacouéres, and 
who generally hail from Cuba, Havanna, 
Brazil, Chili, or some Hispano-American E]l- 
dorado. The fldneur’s thoughts, too, will 
depend upon the hour of the day, the season, 
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the state of the weather and a score of other 
considerations. Evidently if duty calls him 
to St. Sulpice to attend a funeral, the pic- 
turesque corner where the old woman sits 
selling tapers, graduated in size and price to 
suit all purses and all consciences, will not 
strike him in the same way as it will when he 
goes to St. Sulpice to see his pretty cousin 
married with all the pomp and ceremony 
that the Church can command, including a 
red carpet on the steps, and atthe head of the 
steps the handsomest Suisse in Paris clad in 
the most gorgeous uniform that beadle ever 
wore—a uniform that costs more money than 
the whole year’s salary of many a hard- 
working country curé, like that excellent 
Abbé Constantin whom he notices watching 
the procession pass, and listening to the ex- 
planations of a Parisienne who is kindly 
showing the simple priest the sights of the 
capital. “ Mé@tin,” thinks our sceptical 
flaneur, “ce bon Abbé Constantin n’est pas 
a plaindre. One of the ladies from the 
chateau, I suppose, who has volunteered to 
serve as Baedeker pour ce cher abbé.” 

The best time for enjoying out-door Paris 
is the spring, April and May, when the 
whole city awakens to a new life. Then the 
bright sun has driven away the clouds and 
fogs of winter ; the sky is blue; the streets 
are perfumed with daffodils and violets ; the 
sparrows come and play impudently under 
the very chair on which you are sitting in 
the gardens of the Tuileries or in the noble 
Avenue of the Champs Elysées; the trees 
are bursting into leaf or flower ; the Guignols 
are surrounded by happy audiences of laugh- 
ing children; the goat-carriages are not 
numerous enough to satisfy the little cus- 
tomers who are waiting for a ride ; there are 
not tables enough at Ledoyen’s for those who 
are anxious to lunch amidst the new verdure. 
The first rays of the spring sun at Paris 
produce marvellous effects ; it is like a trans- 
formation scene executed by the stroke of a 
fairy’s wand; all Paris swarms suddenly to 
the boulevards, to the Champs Elysées, and 
beyond to the Bois de Boulogne. But first 
of all the Parisians, who respect themselves, 
begin the spring ceremonies by a visit to the 
Horse Show, or Concours Hippique, in the 
Palais de |’Industrie, in front of which will 
be seen hundreds of carriages and regiments 
of footmen. If you penetrate inside you 
will see crowds of people watching soldiers 
and red-coated civilian riders forcing unwill- 
ing horses to leap over artificial rivers, and 
hedges, and mock stone walls. Some members 
of the crowd attend exclusively to the riding, 
while others will be noticed forming family 


groups of papas, mammas, and bony daugh- 
ters, interspersed with young men dressed in 
their Sunday best, and extremely voluble in 
commonplace remarks and formule of polite- 
ness. The initiated will tell you that the 
Concours Hippique is a great marriage fair, 
and that the phenomena just noted are dis- 
creet rendezvous arranged by kind parents, 
in order to give the young people an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting each other in view of 
possible matrimony. Ina central reserved 
tribune you will see men and women of high 
degree, pale-faced and fine-featured, some of 
them reminding you of Clouet’s portraits, 
with their waxen cheeks so delicately tinted 
with anzmic rose: these are the descendants 
of the Crusaders, of the great nobles and 
warriors and courtly shoeblacks of cen- 
turies ago. Yet other spectators will be 
remarked with their backs turned towards 
the arena and attentive only to the carmine 
lips of garrulous maidens, blonde like Mil- 
ton’s Eve, blonde like the Angels of Dante’s 
Purgatory, blonde like fried potatoes which 
Théodore de Banville declares to be the 
blondest of all blonde things. For like the 
charming Florentine poet, Messer Agnolo 
Firenzuola, our modern Romeos will not 
allow that a woman’s hair can be any other 
colour than blonde ; and the fair Parisiennes 
are all blonder than Cypris, and their robes 
and hats are decked with ribbons greener 
than the fresh linden leaves, greener than 
young lettuce, greener than the green fields 
in Kate Greenaway’s albums. 

After the Concours Ilippique the thing to 
do is to ride in the Bois, for the supreme 
bon ton at Paris as elsewhere, and even more 
than elsewhere, consists in a number of 
privileged persons doing what the vulgar 
cannot do—amusing themselves when the 
masses are working, waking when they are 
sleeping, sleeping when they are waking, 
and going out for a ride when they are in 
the workshop or at the counter. This is 
why the Parisians, who flatter themselves as 
being trés-créme, do not go to the theatres on 
Sunday, nor show themselves in the Bois 
more than six days out of the seven. It is 
in vain that you hear people talk about 
equality ; the way that most people, and 
amongst those the French, understand 
equality is that they are the equals of those 
who are above them. With all their demo- 
cratic instincts, the French are essentially a 
proud peeple, and in modern France the 
bourgeoisie has taken the place of the old 
nobility, the defects of which it has in- 
herited and the good qualities of which it 
has neglected. However, let us take the 
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Parisians as they are, brilliant and careless, 
jealous of their titles and blazons, proud of 
wealth, but still charitable at bottom and 
full of humanity. Here we are then in the 
Bois, in the Avenue des Acacias. It is, let 
us suppose, any time between four and six ; 
it is a brilliant day ; there is an interminable 
quadruple line of carriages, and all Paris is 
defiling before us. Here is a rich equipage. 
On the box is a coachman, fat as a canon, 
powdered and curled; the horses are two 
thorough-bred high-steppers ; the door panels 
are adorned with a ducal coronet ; on the 
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MARCHAND DE COCO. 
From a Drawing by W. D. AtMonp. 


footboard at the back are two valets. In 
the carriage is a young and beautiful woman, 
the bearer of one of the noblest names of 
France, and on the seat in front of her sits 
her little daughter playing with a white 
greyhound, slender and delicate. Behind 
the carriage of the Duchess follows the 
smart coupé of an agent de change, or of a 
scampish financier who sends his wife to the 
Opera covered with false diamonds, and on 
the very day when he intends to take the 
night express to Brussels—in slang parlance, 
lever le pied—makes a point of showing him- 
self in the Bois a few hours before his de- 


parture. There he salutes his clients with 
that wave of the hand which the modern 
Parisian affects in lieu of the old fashion of 
hat-raising, and the victims do not appre- 
hend the blow that they are about to re- 
ceive. Howcan they fail to have confidence 
in a man who has just bought such a hand- 
some pair of bays? To be, or seem to be, 
are the two poles, the alpha and the omega, 
of the society that passes slowly before us 
in those brilliant equipages and on those 
prancing hacks. Who is that woman re- 
clining so languidly on the downy cushions 
of her victoria? With what studied grace 
the waves of her dress fall around her. 
What harmony and artistic simplicity in her 
toilet. What seduction, what fascination in 
that face that reminds you of features per- 
petuated by the old masters of painting and 
of sculpture. It is Fedora, it is Marco, la 
Dame aux Camélias, Lydie Garousse, the 
Phryne of theday. Let herpass! Accord- 
ing to French notions she has her social and 
economical functions. Next to her carriage 
is the dog-cart of a successful gambler, then 
follows a banker, a journalist, a rich manu- 
facturer, a millionaire picture-dealer, Mlle. 
X., of the Comédie Frangaise, La Cuenca, of 
the Nouveau Cirque, Madame Z., the cele- 
brated dressmaker, and then the brilliant line 
is broken by a humble cab laden with a family 
of long-faced Anglo-Saxons wearing impos- 
sible dresses and miraculous hats. Let them 
pass! They are happy, and, happily for 
themselves, they are proudly unconscious of 
the quaintness of their aspect and the incon- 
grousness of their costume over which Thomas 
Cook and Son exercise no control. 

On Sunday the democratic element invades 
the Bois, and the thrifty and laborious masses 
swarm by thousands to all the green and airy 
spaces within and without the fortifications. 
All day long the railway stations are crowded 
with holiday-makers. Around the omnibus 
offices crowds wait patiently with their num- 
bers until each one’s turn arrives. The river 
steamboats from Charenton to Suresnes are 
besieged by quiet family parties, the father, 
the mother, and the hopes of the household 
—a boy and a girl—the utmost allowance 
of children that modest means can afford. 
The mother carries a basket of provisions ; the 
little girl has insisted upon bringing the bal- 
loon which she received as a premium when 
mamma bought her new hat’ at the Louvre 
yesterday ; the boy carries only a cane with 
a very fancy knob ; while papa for the pre- 
sent carries nothing but the weight of his 
paternal responsibility. This quartet, we 
may suppose, intends to spend the day in the 
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park of St. Cloud, and, when they get off the 
boat, they will buy a couple of litres of wine 
and a loaf of bread, and so climb the hill 
until they find a nice shady spot where they 
may breakfast under the trees, and “who 
but agrees that there is magic in words 
such as these,’’ as Calverly has rhymingly 
remarked ¢ 

Other family groups will content them- 
selves with the city parks, the Buttes 
Chaumont, Montsouris, the Pare Monceau, 
the Tuileries, the Luxembourg, the Champs 
Elysées, where the ambulant vendor of non- 
intoxicating coco tinkles his bell from 
morning until night, as he carries his queerly 
contrived cantine strapped on his back, with 
a foot to rest it on while he fills his tin cups 
with an infusion of liquorice from the tap 
that curls round to meet his left hand. 
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From a Drawing by W. D. ALmMonp. 


Others, again, will spend their afternoon on 
the racecourses of Auteuil or Longchamps, 
for the races, with the accompanying dis- 
tractions of betting at the pari. mutuel, have 
become immensely popular of late years, and 
have introduced a new and disagreeably 
noisy element into out-door Paris. This is 
the char-d-banc, drawn by five or six 
Percheron horses, and driven by a man 
costumed as a French postilion, with many 
buttons on his jacket, and an enormous whip, 
which he cracks with the loudness of a 
bursting bombshell. On race-days, which 
are now every day in the week, these huge 
vehicles appear on the grand boulevards 
towards noon, and trail along, picking up 
passengers, while pale-faced and hoarse-voiced 
boys hang and swing like monkeys on the 
steps, barking out every few seconds: 
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“ Voila pour les courses! Voila pour Saint 
Ouen! Voila pour Auteuil! Voila pour les 
courses !”’ Between five and six, these same 
vehicles return to Paris, bringing the demo- 
cratic public back from the races, and rattle 
along the boulevards with a clatter of 
hoofs, a jingling of bells, and a cracking of 
whips, that rather disturb the serenity of 
the peaceful promenaders, and of the fldneurs 
who are taking their appetizers on the 
terrasses of the innumerable cafés. 

Parisian café life is most animated in the 
afternoon, between five and seven, l'heure 





“LE SOIR.”” 
From a Drawing by W. D. Atmonp. 


verte, the “green hour,” when people are 
wont to drink absinthe, read the evening 
papers, and gossip with their friends. Then 
every little table placed on the side walk in 
front of the cafés is occupied ; the waiters 
clad in short black jackets, their legs swathed 
in a white apron that reaches down to their 
feet—the only waiter’s costume that has 
character and chic—hurry to and fro bare- 
headed, carrying little trays laden with 
glasses, saucers, carafes frappées, and crying 
every minute, “Versez absinthe! Versez 
curacoa! Versez Turin Américain!” and a 
dozen other names of strange liquors which 


the butler or verseur proceeds to pour into 
the glasses, and which, when diluted with 
water, look like infusions made with all the 
tints of a box of watercolours—green ab- 
sinthe, opal gray orgeat, carmine red grena- 
dine, dark crimson bitter and curacoa, pale 
amber vermout. Meanwhile at the kiosques 
the newswomen are busy folding and selling 
the evening papers. Along the cafés the 
camelots cry the second edition of Paris or 
La France. Other camelots hawk “La 
Bataille, joutnal anti-boulangiste,” or “La 
Cocarde, journal boulangiste,” or half a dozen 
newly-fledged canards and broadsheets which 
have as yet only reached their “premier et 
curieux numéro.” Other camelots cry, “ La 
photographie officielle de la Tour Eiffel ;” 
others, “Le nouveau plan de Paris ;” and 
others, “ La régle de tous les jeux—Jle whist, 
le piquet, le rams, le lansquenet, |’écarté, le 
bezique.” And all the types of Paris pass 
before you, and from the roadway rises the 
rumbling of wheels grating over the in- 
durated wood pavement, and the piercing 
wails and groans of the friction brake of 
the monster omnibus, Bastille-Madeleine, 
brusquely stopped or slackened in speed as it 
threads its way through the moving con- 
fusion of carts, cabs, and carriages. At 
Tortoni’s may be seen a few wits, journalists, 
and painters; at the Café Américain are 
more journalists, poets, boulevardiers ; at the 
Café de la Paix, the most cosmopolitan of all 
these establishments, the gilded youth of 
Paris, the gommeux, and the viveurs, who 
spend their days on a high stool in a 
bank and their evenings in the promenoir 
of the Hippodrome, are interspersed with 
rastacouéres and foreigners of all nations; 
for besides being a café, the terrasse of the 
Café de la Paix is a sort of ethnographical 
museum, where you may see at almost 
any hour of the day Brazilians scintillating 
with diamonds, Englishmen wearing large 
checks, Chinese robed in radiant silks, Arab 
Sheiks, Indian rajahs, Russian boyards. 
Towards seven the cafés begin to look 
empty, as the dinner hour approaches, but the 
lull is not of long duration, and towards nine 
o'clock the tables are once more occupied and 
the animation continues until one or two 
o'clock in the morning, winter and summer 
alike. By gaslight the boulevard assumes a 
new aspect ; the silhouette of the houses and 
the strange forms of chimneys rise darkly 
against the sky ;-the foliage of the chestnut 
and lime trees is lighted up from the lamps 
nestling under them; here and there the 
electric light of a theatre projects gigantic 
shadows of branches and monstrous leaves 
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across the pavement; the shops glitter 
with lights and diamonds and flowers in 
profusion; the general ugliness of passing 
humanity is less evident in the attenuated 
luminous haze that softens silhouettes and 
gives to the ensemble of the moving picture 
something of the mysterious aspect of an 
aquatint by Goya. After dinner, too, the 
noise of traffic lessens ; the omnibuses alone 
continue to rumble and grate along; the 
camelots, too, keep up their cries as long as 
there are people about, and their cries are 
by the sellers of “ Ze Soir, deuxiéme édition, 
vient de paraitre! Demandez Le Soir... 
le séance compléte de la Chambre... Les 
résultats des courses !” 

But in summer the nocturnal animation of 
out-door Paris is not confined to the boule- 
vards; it extends to the Champs Elysées 
and even to the Bois de Boulogne, where the 
Café de la Cascade, the Pavillon d’ Armenon- 
ville and Madrid, with its Teigane orchestra, 
attract the idlers. In the Champs Elysées, 
too, are those wonderful establishments, 
Ledoyen’s and the Ambassadeurs, where you 
dine in the open air at dainty little tables 
spread within an encircling fence of orange 
trees. Hard by, within a thick hedge of 
shrubs, the café concerts send forth the 
strident sounds of their orchestras, and the 
canaille voices of the male and female singers 
giving that coup de gueule, or pulmonary 
effort, at the moment of the refrain, which 
carries away the spectators. The Alcazar 
and the Ambas.adeurs, with their festoons 
of lamps glowing in the night like strings 
of colossal pearls; the serried rows of 
chairs with shelves in front for the consom- 
mations ; the stage, with its backing of 
mirrors ; the orchestra of bald musicians ;— 
all this constitutes a curious, if not edifying 
spectacle, and a feature that cannot be neg- 
lected by the observer of out-door Paris life. 
But what does it matter whether the spectacle 
be edifying or not? At Paris the great attrac- 
tion is always Paris, and nothing else. The 
Parisians devote their whole life to looking 
at the Parisians. They go to the theatre, 
not to see the new comedy, for they have 
seen all comedies that have ever been 
written or ever can be written, but to see 
themselves. In like manner they go to balls, 
concerts, garden parties, receptions, meetings 
of the Chamber of Deputies and of the 
Senate, merely in order to see the Parisians. 
Paris, as Balzac has revealed to us, is an 
individual with a distinct existence of its 
own, having its own laws, its own religion, 
and its own ideal, to which it sacrifices every- 
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thing, and this ideal is the love of perfection. 
Therefore Paris disdains none of its constitu- 
tive elements, accepts everything, and de- . 
spises nothing, except want of genius. In 
other words, Paris has abrogated all codes and 
created for itself alone an unwritten law, by 
which individuals are judged from their real 
value, apart from all social distinction, and 
according to the measure in which they may 
be useful to the glory, the splendour, and the 
apotheosis of Paris. Gavroche and M. Renan 
are thus often in communion of ideas with- 
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out ever conversing together materially. 
Alexandre Dumas and the newspaper-hawker 
understand and appreciate each other, because 
they are both inoculated with purisine, and 
all the Parisians together form a sort of 
mutual school of Parisianism, which, when 
they have once acquired, they never forget. 
Hence all true Parisians, however far they 
may wander, inevitably return sooner or 
later to the asphalt of the Boulevard des 
Italiens, which they pronounce to be, after all, 
the only inhabitable spot in the world. 
THEODORE CHILD. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AS AN EDITOR. 


R, JOHN FORSTER, iu his 
Life of Charles Dickens, 
devoted but little space to 
the consideration of my 
father’s work as an Editor 
of magazines—“ less,” he 
owned, “than might per- 
haps have been wished ” ; 
but this view of the 

biographer’s subject is certainly of far more 

interest and importance than many other 
aspects which he has discussed at length. 

Beyond my father’s early and brief con- 

nection with Bentley's Miscellany, a very 

great part of the work of the twenty busy 
years from 1850 to 1870 was devoted, first 
to Household Words, and then to All the 

Year Round, and nothing better illustrated 

his indomitable energy, and the boundless 

capacity for taking pains which distinguished 
him, than the strenuous manner in which the 
editorial duties of those journals were dis- 
charged. Everything that could maintain 
the high standard which he had set up was 
done. Nothing was considered too small, no 
detail too petty, for his own personal atten- 
tion. The utmost pains were given to the 
consideration of every manuscript that came 
into the office, no matter whether its owner 
bore a name honoured in literature or was 
only a raw recruit in the great army of 
writers. An amount of time and labour 
was devoted to the polishing and finishing 
other people’s work in proof which would 
surprise many occupants of editorial chairs, 
and which,there is no doubt, very considerably 
astonished some of the contributors whose 
work required the greatest quantity of exci- 
sion and “ writing-up.” During my own ex- 
perience as sub-Editor of All the Year Round, 
during the last two years of my father’s life, 

I hardly remember a week in which, after 

making up the number in London, he did 

not devote the two or three succeeding hours 


1 The letters included in this article are published by the kind permission of Miss Hogarth. 


to going with the utmost care over the proof 
of each article selected ; and even when, in 
his absences from town on reading tours, he 
had to be content to leave some of the proofs 
to me, his instructions as to the manner in 
which they were to. be dealt with were so 
precise and definite that any work which was 
done upon them might still almost be said to 
be his own. 

A description of one particular set of 
proofs which he gave in a letter to Mr. 
Forster may fairly stand for the description 
of many others. “Ihave had a story,” he 
wrote in 1856, “to hack and hew into some 
form for Household Words this morning, 
which has taken me four hours of close 
attention. And I am perfectly addled by 
its horrible want of continuity after all, and 
the dreadful spectacle I have made of the 
proofs—which look like an inky fishing-net.” 
I became very familiar with those “inky 
fishing-nets” in later years; and it is 
possible that, when the fishing-net method 
was employed on work of my own, I hardly 
appreciated the assiduity and painstaking 
care of the Editor so well as when some 
other contributor provided the corpus vile, 

Apart from the fact that it was impossible 
for my father to be anything but thorough, 
or to engage in any work—or, for the matter 
of that, in any play either—to which he did 
not devote his whole heart and soul; and 
apart from the other fact that he took a very 
serious view of the responsibilities of an 
Editor towards his public ; all this extraordi- 
nary care was the effect of a policy and a 
principle which were, and always have been, 
kept steadily in view in connection with the 
twomagazines. To enlist promising recruits ; 
to help forward rising merit ; to further the 
development of latent ability ; and above all, 
to give every possible assistance to young 
writers who showed steadfast perseverance, 
and any of his own capacity for taking pains 
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in small things as well as in great; these 
objects were always foremost in my father’s 
editorial mind. Nothing gave him keener 
pleasure than to find anything good from a 
new writer ; nothing was of more interest to 
him than the progress of any one who was 
able to date an important success in the 
battle-field of literature from a first appear- 
ance under his banner. Thus it was always 
a source of infinite satisfaction to him—to 





of Adelaide Procter appeared in Household 
Words when their real authorship was un- 
known to him ; and the little story connected 
with their publication is representative of so 
many others that it may well be repeated 
here. 

“In the spring of 1853,” he wrote to 
Mr. Forster, “I observed a short poem 
among the proffered contributions, very dif- 
ferent, as I thought, from the shoal of verses 
perpetually setting through the office of such 
a periodical.” These verses, which purported 
to be written by a Miss Berwick, being duly 
accepted and published, were followed by 
others, until, in course of a very short time, 
Miss Berwick became one of the regular con- 
tributors to the magazine. At the end of 
the following year my father, sitting next to 
Miss Procter at dinner, spoke to her, as of a 
subject with which she would be sure to 
sympathise, of Miss Berwick’s work and of 
the especial interest he had in her, and Miss 
Procter then found it impossible any longer 
to keep up the innocent deception. “ You 
have given me a new sensation,’ my father 
wrote to her when she confessed her identity 
with Miss Berwick. “I did not suppose that 
anything in this singular world would surprise 
me, but you have done it.” Then he described 
the interest he had, from the first, always 
had in “‘that Miss Berwick,” and gave that 
account of a long conversation he had had on 
the subject with Mr. Wills (at that time his 
sub-Editor) which will be found in the Letters 
of Charles Dickens, and which may be referred 
to as an excellent example of the care and 
thought he was in the habit of giving to 
casual contributors, of whom he knew nothing 
except through the manuscripts which they 
offered for his editorial judgment. 

It is not to be denied that all this unweary- 
ing personal care and labour occasionally had 
their drawbacks for contributors and Editor 
alike. If any mistake was ever made, it was 
sure to be on the side of kindness, and it is 
certain that subsequent disappointment was 
not infrequently the outcome of an encourage- 
ment which was sometimes even too generous, 
of an appreciation which was sometimes 
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expressed with even an excess of liberality. 
That a good deal of excellent work was 
devoted to material which was not worthy 
of it is also indisputable, and disappointment 
arose too often on the editorial side also from 
the non-fulfilment of possibly exaggerated 
expectations. Furthermore, writers being 
only human after all, there were occasional 
displays of ingratitude and perversity which 
might well have disgusted an Editor less 
resolute and less conscientious. But, on the 
whole, the system worked well—very well— 
as the great success of the magazines attests 
on the one hand, and as many writers of 
repute still living, who went through the 
“ fishing-net ” mill in their early days, would 
be, I am quite sure, very willing to admit, 
on the other. 

These brief and imperfect reminiscences of 
the school in which I served my apprentice- 
ship as writer and Editor, and of which 
I consequently had the most intimate 
personal experience, have been recalled to 
my mind by a collection of letters from my 
father to a contributor to Household Words, 
which very well exemplify some of the salient 
points of his editorial method, and which I 
have been asked to introduce to the readers 
of the English Illustrated Magazine with 
these few words by way of preface. It 
should be remarked that the lady to whom 
they were written (an American temporarily 
resident in England) was an invalid, and that 
some part of the unvarying consideration and 
patience which the letters display may be 
attributed to sympathy with her sufferings ; 
while to them also may be assigned the 
querulous complaint to which reference is 
made in the letter of the 26th of June, 1864, 
But, on the whole, the correspondence may 
be taken as representing, faithfully enough, 
the pains and attention which were given by 
my father to a great number of other contri- 
butors who had no claims upon him but such 
as arose from their casual business relations. 
The outcome of the present correspondence, 
it may be noted, was a dozen articles on 
American subjects—-not, I am bound to say, 
particularly good ones—the last of which 
was published in March, 1867. 

CuarLes DICKENs. 


Gav's Hixt Ptace, 
HIGHAM-BY-Rocuester, KENT. 
Saturday, Ninth May, 1863, 
Dear Mapam, 

I beg to thank you for the opportunity 
you have given me of reading your paper on 
myself, and for the sincere gratification I 
have deriv ed from its perusal. Iam perfectly 
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sure that it is what you tell me it is—“a 
heart tribute ’—and I assure you from my 
own heart that I deeply feel and esteem it. 

In Mr. Wills’s feeling that there would be 
a kind of impropriety in its appearing in 
pages under my direction, I quite concur. 
If I thought less highly of your praise, I 
might have less delicacy on this head. 

Will you allow me to enclose you a card, 
which will admit you on any or all of the 
five Fridays on which I shall read this season. 
I send you with it my grateful interest and 
regard. 

Dear Madam, 
Very faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Mrs. N-—-. 


Gap’s HILt PLAcE, 
HIGHAM-BY-ROCHESTER, KENT. 
Tuesday, Twenty-sixth May, 1863, 

Dear Mapa, 

It is often very difficult for me to keep 
pace with my correspondents, I hope you will 
attribute the tardiness of my reply to your 
last letter to this unavoidable circumstance, 
and not to any lack of interest in it. 

I regret that neither of the accompanying 
papers is quite suitable to the requirements 
of All the Year Round. It would not be easy 
to explain within the compass of a hurried 
note what those requirements are ; nor could 
I hope to suggest them to you successfully if 
the journal itself cannot do so. 

Also you have anticipated any advice I 
could offer you by finding for yourself the 
most likely channels through which to render 
your literary work remunerative. 

Thus nothing is left for me to say except 
to assure you—which I do most sincerely- 
that it would give me real pleasure to be able 
to accept any contribution from yourself or 
your husband; and to couple with this 
assurance the faithful promise that I will 
myself attentively read any paper you may 
send me, marked “ Private” on the cover. 

For the novels you mention I fear there is 
little chance. A name needs to be made by 
periodical writing of another kind before a 
publisher will—except in rare instances 
enter on such a venture. 

In that respect there is no opening in Ad/ 
the Year Round. But for general contribu- 
tions there is always an opening there, and 
it is at least as much a pleasure to me as it 
is my interest to find new contributors who 
hit the mark. 

Personally, I beg you to believe that I am 
truly sensible of your high opinion, and that 
I esteem it as a great and high privilege to 
have awakened so much interest in your 


breast. It would be a real gratification to 
me if I could prove this to you by helping 
you towards the attainment of the honour. 
able object in which you have my full 
sympathy. 
Dear Madam, 
Faithfully yours, 
Cares DICKENS. 
Mrs. N 


OFFICE oF All the Year Round : 
A weekly journal, conducted by CHARLEs DIcKENs, 
No. 26, WELLINGTON STREET, 
Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
Thursday, Eleventh of June, 1863. 
Dear Mapam, 

I regret to assure you that it is out of 
my power to comply with your clever little 
girl’s request. Mr. Headland tells me that 
the pressure on the stalls for to-morrow night 
is so great that he has been obliged to with- 
hold all but two of the few free admissions 
that are usually set aside for my own family. 

It was satisfactory to me to hope as I read 
on that the Unholy Land could be made 
available here. But my satisfaction was 
sadly dashed by the discovery that it is in- 
complete. I can scarcely exaggerate the 
difficulty, with one long serial in progress 
here, and my own series of papers under 
resumption from time to time, of entering on 
any other “continuation.” Could you finish 
your project in three papers, or intwot I 
cannot even pledge myself to find space for 
the Unholy Land in three parts ; but I would 
try, if you could so accomplish it. 


Gab’s H1Lu PLace, 
HIGHAM-BY-RocHESTER, KENT. 
Monday, Twenty-ninth June, 1863. 
Dear Manag, 

I will try A Trip in the Unholy Land in 
two chapters. The first portion I hope to 
publish in All the Year Round before the 
month of July is out. 

Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Mrs. N 


OFFICE OF All the Year Round: 
A weekly journal, conducted by CHARLEs DIcKENs, 
No. 26, WELLINGTON STREET, 
SrrRaAND, Lonpon, W.C. 
Saturday, Twenty-fifth July, 1863. 
My Dear Mapam, 

As I announced the Trip in the Unholy 
Land “in two parts,” and as the enclosed 
MS. resumes it and would be incensistent 
with that announcement, I cannot have the 
pleasure of accepting the papers. 

For any long story continued from No. to 
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No. there is no opening at present in these 
pages. You will the better understand the 
assurance I give you on this head when I 
explain that we have four such compositions 
already by us. The subject of the story you 
suggest, moreover, is a very, very deficient 
one. In connection with it many things 
need to be known and treated of, which 
would demand unusual powers. Zhe Orders 
and Disorders of Charity is a title suggestive 
of a very useful paper on a very fruitful 
subject. But it would require a pretty accu- 
rate knowledge of the working of our English 
Charitable Institutions, and of the faults in 
that working. As to the Sisterhood of St. 
Vincent de Paul, it is essential to remember 
that a sisterhood is easy of establishment in 
a Roman Catholic community, and far less 
easy in a Protestant community. As to the 
latter, the difficulties in the way of that 
kind of combination must be set against the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty, and of 
the Reformation. 

I repeat from my heart what you write of 
your country. “It is all very awful to me.” 
I wish I could discern through the whirl and 
uproar any tokens of that “ Purification by 
blood and fire,” but I confess I see none. 

Dear Madam, 
Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Mrs. N——. 


Gap’s Hiri Pace, 
I1IGHAM-BY-RocHESTER, KENT. 
Wednesday, Fifth August, 1863. 

Dear Mapaw, 

While I heartily sympathise with your 
feeling and purpose, I cannot accept Vobody’s 
Child, simply because the essay only says 
what has been often said, and does not 
strengthen the case by putting it in any 
forcible light. In one main respect you are 
wrong as to fact. Foundling children must 
be taken care of by the Poor-law Unions in 
which they are born or found. Long ago I 
tried hard to improve the treatment and 
bringing-up of such children by enlisting 
more public sympathy in their behalf. The 
years that have since elapsed have been years 
of much improvement in this wise. As to 
the Foundling Hospital, the extent to which 
it was once abused was held to necessitate 
the present restrictions. They may be right 
or wrong, but there was a cause for them, and 
it is a question for argument. 

That too many women are dreadfully cruel 
to their sister-women who have illegitimate 
children is painfully true. But I presented 
this very point in an early Number of the 
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present series of the Uncommercial Traveller ; 
and then by no means for the first time. 
Faithfully yours, 
CuarLes DICKENS. 
Mrs. N——. 


Orrick or All the Year Round: 
A weekly journal, conducted by CHarLEs DICKENs, 
No. 26, WELLINGTON STREET, 
Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
Wednesday, Twenty-third September, 1863. 
Dear Mapam, 

I am most sincerely sorry that I cannot 
make the accompanying tale suit the purpose. 
But I hope you believe that I would do so if I 
could. Some photographs are being printed 
which I think will be much better than any 
now to be got. I will send you a couple as 
soon as impressions reach me. When you 
write to those correspondents pray tell them 
that I deeply feel their sympathy, and hope 
to do all the better for it in the work that 
lies before me. 

Dear Madam, 
Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Mrs. N——. 


Gap’s HILt Prace, 
HIGHAM-BY-RocHESTER, KENT. 
Monday, Twenty-cighth September, 1863. 
Dear Mapa, 

If you can make it convenient to call 
upon me at the office in London (26, Welling- 
ton Street), at 11 on Thursday morning, 
perhaps I may be able to answer your last 
letter less unsatisfactorily than in writing. 

Faithfully yours, 
Cc. D. 


Orrick oF All the Year Round : 
A weekly journal, conducted by CHARLEs Dickens, 
No. 26, WELLINGTON STREET, 
STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 
Monday, Nineteenth October, 1863. 
My Dear Mapam, 

I hope to get in the condensed and 
altered story very soon. I can only express 
my unfortunate objection to the enclosed by 
saying that there appears to me no reason 
for its being a story. The incidents are so 
worn and trite that nothing but some un- 
common ingenuity in the manner of telling 
and putting together could possibly carry 
them. And the ingenuity is not there. 
Well, if those parts which describe the dog 
were related simply as dog anecdotes, the 
same remark would apply to them with 
equal force. 

If a child of mine had written these verses, 
I should try hard to direct her fancy and 
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attention to improving appreciation rather 
than rash endeavour. Of course I cannot 
say in this case what poetic capacity may 
linger in the young breast, but I see no ex- 
pression of any in these lines. Words and 
sound I find, but not thoughts. Let me, 
with the miseries of a mistaken vocation 
often before my eyes, entreat you to consider 
whether you observe in these verses anything 
half so pretty as any ordinary child will 
think out for itself in a confidential talk 
with you, half an hour long. 
My dear Madam, 
Faithfully yours, 
CuHaRLEs DICKENS. 
Mrs. N——. 


Gapb’s Hitt Piace, 
HIGHAM-BY-ROCHESTER, KENT. 
57, GLo’sTER PLAcE, HypDE PARK GARDENS. 
Wednesday, Twenty-third March, 1864. 
Dear Mapa, 

I will not give you the trouble, in your 
present state of health, of coming to me, but 
will call on you on Sunday at 4 o'clock. 

Dear Madam, 
Very faithfully yours, 
CHARLEs DICKENS. 
Mrs. N——. 


OFFICE OF All the Year Round: 
A weekly journal, conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
No. 26, WELLINGTON STREET, 
Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
Tuesday afternoon, Twenty-ninth March, 1864. 
My Dear Mrs. N ; 

Coming in here this afternoon, I find 
your note, and immediately comply with its 
request concerning the paper. To-morrow 
afternoon I will send you a pen that I will 
bring down purposely—with which I have 
been at work all day on my new book. 

Ever yours, 
CuHARLEs DICKENS. 





OFFICE OF All the Year Round : 
A weekly journal, conducted by CHARLES DICKENs, 
No. 26, WELLINGTON STREET, 
Stranp, Lonpox, W.C. 
Friday, First April, 1864. 
My Dear Mrs. N——-, 

You do not understand me—lI dare say 
it is my fault—on the subject of your “ Test 
medium.” I do not desire to see him, and 
indeed altogether decline to see any person 
making those pretensions. I left those 
questions with you, not because I have the 
least scrap of belief in their being answered 
according to the truth, but because I thought 
it well that you should find out that they 
can not be answered. It is not at all in 


accordance with my reverence for the Great 
Mystery of Death and the existence beyond 
the grave, to put them myself through the 
interposition of any human creature. I 
should make a horrible pretence if I did so. 

I cannot tell you how glad I am to know 
that you sleep so well. Next Sunday I am 
engaged particularly ; but I can call on you 
on Monday (if that will do) at 4 o'clock. 

Faithfully yours always, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

My address in town until the Ist of June 
is 57, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park Gardens, 
W. In the meantime I am very little here. 


Gap’s Hitt Pace, 
HIGHAM-BY-ROcCHESTER, KENT. 
57, Gio’sTerR Piace, HypE Park GARDENS. 
Twenty-first April, 1864. 

Dear Sir, 

My erratic requirements of air and 
exercise when I am (as at present) much 
occupied, have delayed my receipt of your 
note. I will come to-morrow (Friday) at 4. 
And I will endeavour to be rather before 
than after the hour, as I must attend a 
meeting at 5. 

Dear Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

Dr. N——. 

Gapv’s Hitt Puace, 
HIGHAM-BY-ROCHESTER, KENT. 
GLO’sTER PLace, Wednesday, Fourth May, 1864. 

Dear Mrs. N ; 

I have read the enclosed, just as I might 
have read it in print. And [I like it very 
much, just as I should have done in that 
same case. 

I had thoroughly agreed in what you write 
about the position before you expressed it ; 
and had acted accordingly. 

The spring weather will make you better 
yet, I hope. You have certainly been ill in 
the worst English weather. 

Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DicKENs. 





Gap’s Hitt Puace, 
HiGHAM-BY-RocHEsTER, KENT. 
Thursday morning, Twelfth May, 1864. 
Dear Mrs. N . 

I return you the papers. In reference 
to the “plan,” I am not a good authority ; 
because I cannot look at it from a third 
person’s point of view, and cannot divest 
myself of an uneasy consciousness that I 
ought to be no party to it while it is in 


progress. 





Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
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Gap’s HILu PLAcE, 
H1GHAM-BY-ROCHESTER, KENT. 
Saturday, Eleventh June, 1864. 


Dear Mrs. N " 

I am concerned that you should think 

it possible that you have given me offence. 

Pray let me disabuse your mind of any such 

completely erroneous impression, however 

shadowy. Without the slightest reserva- 

tion, I assure you that it is utterly baseless, 
and I entreat you to dismiss it. 

Your anxiety for your daughter is, no 
doubt, the main cause of your relapse in 
health. I hope you will soon be better, now 
that she is better. In your weakened bodily 
state such solicitude must have been inju- 
rious ; for it would have proved so, somehow 
or other, even though you had previously 
been as free from illness as with all my heart 
I wish you had been. 

Faithfully yours, 
CuarLes DIcKENs. 





Gap’s HILL Ptace, 
HIGHAM-BY-ROCHESTER, KENT. 
Sunday, Twenty-sixth June, 1864. 

Dear Mrs. N , 

Your affecting letter finds me just 
leaving here on a ten days’ or twelve days’ 
visit to Belgium. I heartily congratulate 
you on all the good intelligence it contains, 
and add the trifling item to it that your two 
missing papers have been just now found ! 
They were found at the office ; but how they 
got there I cannot imagine. 

The paper I return, having done my best 
with it. Let me beg you to believe that I 
have no “law for myself” in that matter, 
but the law of kindness and sympathy. But 
I have an instinctive conviction that you are 
not strong enough for the more direct per- 
sonal influence. 

Isend my kind remembrance to both your 
daughters, and to your good husband, 

God bless you. 

Faithfully yours, 
CHARLEs DICKENS. 





Gap’s Hitt Pace, 
H1GHAM-BY-RocHEsTeR, KENT. 
Tuesday, Ninth August, 1864. 
Dear Mrs. N , 
The chapter of your Unholy Land that 
I had before the receipt of your letter is in 
type. The chapter to which you refer in 
your said letter I have not, because it has 
(no doubt) gone to Mr. Wills to be entered 
in the regular book and way of the office. 
Assuming it to be at the office, I will return 
it to you at the end of the week. Even 
though we were not going to run, for some 
weeks, two serial stories together, I should 





still be indisposed to proceed with this series, 
for the reason that I believe your country- 
men are not now in the mood to be told 
anything from this side of the water concern- 
ing themselves, and that they would uncon- 
sciously misrepresent the intention, and that 
we should do more harm than good. 


Gap’s Hitt Puace, 
HIGHAM-BY-RocHESTER, KENT. 
Monday, Fifteenth August, 1864. 


Dear Mrs. N——, 

I am happy to retain Backwoods Life in 
Canada for insertion in A. Y. R. The en- 
closed, I regret to say, I cannot make avail- 
able. If the case of your young charge were 
mine, I would try either the neighbourhood 
of Dijon or the neighbourhood of Marseilles. 
I think I would give the preference to the 
latter, because of the beautiful sea. The 
precaution of not living in a situation ex- 
posed to the north wind would be very 
necessary to observe in that country. And 
I would not live in Marseilles by any means, 
but somewhere in its vicinity. 

Mr. Wills will send you a cheque for Ben’s 
Bearer, The Unholy Land paper (which I have 
called On the Mississippi), and Backwoods all 
in one. I have begged him to do so this 
very morning. 

Working back to your letter, I note your 
enquiry whether I think anything could be 
done in the way of French life for A. Y. R. 
Without feeling able positively to answer 
No, I reply, I think not. I have at various 
odd times done a good deal of French life 
myself, and we have an old contributor to 
Household Words always resident in France, 
who lays hold of French subjects. 

Pray offer my kind regards to your good 
husband, with all good wishes for him and 
for you. 

‘aithfully yours always, 
CuarLes DICKENS. 

Ben's Bearer I placed in the last No. I 
made up. 

I am much concerned to receive your sad 
account of your young daughter. As you 
say nothing of your own health, I hope it 
is better. I am well and working hard. 

Faithfully yours, 
CuarLes Dickens. 


The enclosed very good and true. In the 
passage you have lined out, you anticipate 
what I would have erased. 

Gap’s HILt Pwace, 
HIGHAM-BY-RocHEsTeR, KENT. 
Sunday, Twenty-fifth September, 1864. 

Dear Mrs. N——, 

This note is to let you know: That I 
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have duly intimated your change of address 
to Chapman & Hall; that I will certainly 
read your book, please God, when I get it ; 
that I am heartily glad of the change in 
your young invalid ; that I found the extract 
from the letter very droll and true, but too 
much in the nature of a scrap for A. Y, R. ; 
that I write you a longer letter in the spirit 
than in the pen, ink, and paper (getting 
away from my desk when I can); and that 
I am, with kind regards to your husband 
and the little recovering patient, 
Faithfully yours, 


Cc. D. 


Gap’s Hitt PLacer, 
H1GHAM-BY-RocHEsTER, KENT. 
Tuesday, First November, 1864. 

Deak Mrs, N——, 

It appears to me that you cannot have 
received a letter I wrote to you from the 
office some weeks ago, in reference (as I 
suppose) to the very papers which are the 
subject of your complaint received yesterday. 
But it was certainly posted along with 
other letters which reached their respective 
destinations. 

You had written me a note about the 
papers, in which you mentioned that Mr. 
Froude had considered their general subject 
interesting to the public at this time, and 
had therefore desired to have them for 
Fraser! and you added that you knew they 
were true, particularly referring, if I do not 


mistake, to a description of a negro preacher. 
In the letter I wrote you, I replied that I 
did not concur in Mr. Froude’s opinion ; that 
I thought the subject unacceptable to the 
public, pending the miserable struggle ; that 
I did not believe your compatriots were at 
all in a humour to receive the truth about 
anything from this side of the water; and 
that I would rather leave them alone for the 
time altogether ; under the impression that I 
should otherwise do more harm than good. 
For these reasons (I added, as I remember,) 
I declined the papers without reference to 
their merits, but they were in type, and 
would you like to have proofs. No answer 
has reached me. 

With the contents of my note Mr. Wills 
was unacquainted; but I said to him, “I 
have written to Mrs. N about those 
papers, and it is understood between her and 
me that they will not goin.” Since then he 
has been very ill. I suppose, writing now 
without having had an opportunity of com- 
municating with him, that he found some 
memoranda on the papers that they were not 
for insertion, and forgot under what circum- 
stances those notes were made. But the 
judgment exercised is most distinctly mine, 
and not his. And as to him, I am quite sure 
that he is incapable of treating you with 
the least intentional disrespect. 

Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 














ET CATERA. 


By H. D. Tra. 


EIT is the new fashion to 
fm praise all old-fashioned 
things, and among these 
things the simpler flowers 
which were dear to our 
grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, have gotten a 
new lease of favour, and 
are in some gardens 
actually lording it over the more modern 
products of the horticulturist’s art. Cabbage- 
roses, however, and hollyhocks, pinks and 
pansies and marigolds, are easily come by: 
a few dozens of cuttings from a nursery, 
and a few weeks of patience, will stock a 
garden with them. With the old-fashioned 
fruits, and the trees that bore them, it is 
another matter. Not every one who will, 
can have the mulberry-clusters over his head 
for the wishing. It is too late for people 
to praise the dear old fruit which grew 
in Shakespeare’s garden, and which Dryden 
loved. Too many of the trees which bore 
it have gone the way of all earthly things, 
and too few of them have been replaced ; 
so that in these latter days of ours, com- 
pared with the pear, the apple, the plum, 
and even with the cherry-tree, they are com- 
paratively rare. The English Solomon, 
among his other acts of wisdom, gave a tem- 
porary impetus to their cultivation ; but not 
in the true spirit of the mulberry-lover. 
He imported shiploads of the young plants 
inthe vain hope of establishing the cultivation 
of silk in England, and granted a patent to 
Lord Aston for the superintendence of “the 
mulberry garden near St. James's.” But 
nothing came of the sericultural project, and 
the only memory worth preserving which 
Lord Aston’s plantation in St. James’s has 
left behind it is that of the fact that Glorious 
John and Mrs. Reeves, the actress, used to 
eat mulberry tarts together on the spot 
where Buckingham Palace now stands. 
Another garden, planted near Cheyne Walk 
to feed a silk manufactory established near 
King’s Road, appears to have done a little 
better ; for Thoresby, writing in 1723, speaks 
of his having seen “at Mr. Gate’s a sample 
of the satin made at Chelsea of English silk- 
worms for the Princess of Wales, very rich 
and beautiful.” But this industry must 
always have been a languishing exotic from 
the first ; and it incidentally had the mis- 
chievous result of making people think 
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that the “final cause” of the mulberry- 
tree was to provide food for the silkworm 
instead of for man. Justly indignant at this 
ignobly utilitarian view of her bounties, 
Pomona smote the English people with the 
curse of insensibility to the flavour of this 
exquisite fruit ; so that, when they ceased to 
cultivate the mulberry for the sake of the 
silkworm, they seem to have left off culti- 
vating it altogether. 

Nowadays it is becoming a case of 
“ delicta majorum immeritus luis, Britanne” ; 
for people seem gradually but generally 
awakening to the fact that the long-despised 
mulberry deserves a place, not on the table 
of the gods, for it cannot be placed upon any 
table without spoiling it, but in the divine 
mouths accustomed to the savour of ambrosia. 
Some sceptics, it is true, may still be found 
who contend that the mulberry is of the 
number of those fruits which are never ripe 
till they are rotten ; and that it always leaves 
upon your palate the impression that you 
have either picked it too soon or eaten it too 
late. In a passage of great celebrity, though 
of disputed authenticity, Jeremy Taylor 
writes :— 


“Even so have I seen the goodly clusters of a 
fruit-tree, growing dulcet in the sunshine, and 
fattening with the beneficence of rains, and turn- 
ing ruddy at the season of the solstice, a delight 
to the eye and a pledge of sweetness, dulcedinis 
pignus, a fillip to the liquorishness of childhood, 
and a summons of the housewife to the industry 
of jam ; but before the fulness of their ripening, 
and when as yet their master had not degusted 
them nor his gardener taken tithes of them for his 
secret profit, they began to turn aside from the 
courses of perfection and to put on the sleepiness 
of a pracoct maturity, and the bruises of an 
untimely decay ; so that at the time of the gather- 
ing into baskets the tree kept Punic faith ; here,a 
yield of naught, a harvest of emptiness, Dead Sea 
fruit, poma cinerosa, whereof the pulp was ashes 
—there, a few scant and treacherous berries, 
immitis uva, with a colic for their vintage, to the 
children gripes, and to the father ridicule, the 
sting of false condolences, and the sell of an 
intolerable disappointment.” 


It is not known to what particular fruit 
Jeremy Taylor was referring in this passage 
—supposing, indeed, that he ever wrote it ; 
but though much of it certainly applies with 
great aptness to the mulberry, I cannot but 
think that, so far from diminishing its attrac- 
tions for the discriminating admirer, it in- 
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creasesthem. The very gradations of flavour 
which are observable in the fruit, and which 
account for the conflict of testimony as to its 
quality, constitute the strongest proof of its 
gustatory value. Such potentialities of high 
excellence concealed occasionally under the 
actualities of inferior merit are only to be 
found in association with true greatness. It 
is perfectly true that three out of every four 
mulberries selected without special discrimi- 
nation—nay, perhaps seven out of every 
eight plucked absolutely at a venture—will 
be disappointing. But the fourth! or the 
eighth! What words can do justice to 
that indescribable conflict of savours which 
emerges from the first pressure of the incisors 
on its firm yet yielding pulp? Divinely 
luscious, yet with a certain brisk pungency 
which easily saves it from the reproach of 
mawkishness—soliciting the palate with an 
exquisite sub-acidity which it would be cruel 
slander to describe as tart, the fourth (or 
eighth) mulberry, like the “tenth wave,” 
according to the superstition of the ancients, 
does indeed deserve the description of great. 
And to make the eating of mulberries an 
unchequered and unalloyed delight, it is only 
necessary that the three or the seven inferior 
specimens of the fruit should be avoided, and 
the fourth or eighth alone selected. Let it 
be admitted, however, that to do this requires 
skill, discrimination, and opportunity ; and 
the greatest of these three is opportunity. 
The one impossible mode of eating mulberries 
—the one way of destroying ail their in- 
herent capacities and evoking all the worst 
passions of their nature—is to devour them 
from a dish some hours after they have been 
picked. But even to pick them from the tree 
is a method fraught with disappointment. 
The richest, ripest, juiciest, pulpiest appear- 
ances will then but too often deceive, and 
many a humble seeker after an “ acquired 
taste” has, after a few experiences of his 
failure in this direction, abandoned his 
search. For, in fact, the Ideal Mulberry is 
never picked at all. It must drop, and drop 
not upon gravel, which is instant ruin to it, 
but upon a soft and grassy, and if possible 
dewy, bed of turf; and after dropping—let 
this above all things be religiously remem- 
bered—it must not be allowed to lie. It is, I 
fear, a counsel of perfection, but he who 
would eat the Ideal Mulberry must seat 
himself in mid-August beneath a mulberry- 
tree, and hold himself in readiness to hasten 
forward and transfer the falling fruit with 
as little delay as possible to his expectant 
lips. It requires patience, but, after all, not 
more patience than bottom-fishing from a 
punt ; and the reward of the virtue—to any 


one at least who prefers mulberries to roach 
and dace—is incomparably greater. As it 
happens, too, the implements of the angler 
may be called into requisition, if one pleases, 
in place of his qualities. For, next to the 
ideal method of catching the Ideal Mulberry, 
the most hopeful mode of capturing it is to 
insinuate the tapering end of a single-handed 
trout-rod among the upper branches of the 
tree, and gently to tickle with it the clusters 
of the fruit. Any ruder summons—such as 
a rough and brutal shaking of the boughs 
from below—would be responded to by a 
whole shower of mulberries, the majority of 
them of an essentially un-ideal description ; 
but to the delicate invitation of the fly-rod 
the Ideal specimens alone will, as a rule, reply. 
But the rule is not an invariable one, and 
only the mulberry which descends of its 
own accord to the earth can be confidently 
guaranteed. 


The annual crop of poets continues to 
increase, and the position of the critic is 
year by year becoming more and more 
critical in quite another sense than he 
likes. It is not the mere quantity of the 
rhymed or metrical matter poured forth 
from the press which embarrasses him, for 
excess of quantity very often finds, and has 
always hitherto found, its compensation in 
marked inferiority of quality. Large masses 
of the yearly yield of poetry were formerly 
wont to be of an essentially labour-saving 
character for the critic. As regards most of 
it, he had only to cut the leaves of half-a- 
dozen of them, without going through the 
associated rite of smelling the paper-knife. 
A page, a stanza, was often sutficient to 
satisfy him that under no possible circum- 
stances could the writer deviate into poetry, 
and that the chances were virtually over- 
whelming that he would never rise even to 
the level of decent verse. Nor, of course, 
would I go so far as to say that the critic 
has even yet to lament the entire loss of 
this simplification of his labours. Plenty 
of volumes of “poetry” still appear which 
announce their hopelessly prosaic character 
on a first introduction with as considerate a 
candour as ever. But the number of those 
which refuse to give so plain and simple an 
account of themselves—the number of those 
which are distinctly good of their kind, and 
to that extent require a conscientious critic 
to attempt some admeasurement of their 
goodness—has increased enormously ; while 
to the number of those which are so good that 
the conscientious critic aforesaid has much ado 
to determine whether they are only excellent 
verse or the genuine article of poetry, the 
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addition is also considerable. And these 
last it is which are causing such serious 
searchings of the critical heart. The owner 
of that organ finds himself sorely put to it 
to adjust the works before him to his faithful 
formulas of criticism without on the one 
hand reducing in rather a melancholy fashion 
the list of poets in the past, or making room 
for an appallingly long catalogue of future 
bards. Theoretically, of course, “poetry is 
the perfect expression of great thoughts or 
imaginings.” But there is undoubtedly a 
good deal of the world’s accepted poetry in 
which thoughts and imaginings hardly de- 
serving the description of great have been 
accepted in virtue of their perfect expression ; 
while, on the other hand, there are not a 
few unchallenged poets—Byron is the typical 
example—in whom very frequent and some- 
times glaring imperfection of expression has 
been tolerated in consideration of the dignity 
of the thought or the richness of the imagi- 
native gift displayed by them. To set up 
therefore a very exalted standard alike of 
thought and of expression would be equiva- 
lent to serving several highly respected 
members of the national Valhalla with a 
notice to quit ; while, on the other hand, the 
consequences of insisting less strongly upon 
excellence of matter than on excellence of 
form would be in these days, as we have 
said, of a most serious kind. For “all the 
young men” have caught the trick of ex- 
pression : there is no denying it. The truth 
had better out at once; and the truth is that 
every year produces half-a-dozen writers of 
verse who, so far as the power of putting 
thought into words goes, are absolutely not 
to be discriminated from poets. Their poetic 
speech is not merely graceful, picturesque, 
harmonious: it has distinction and some- 
times even nobility of manner. And the 
critic is beginning to feel—and, if of the 
candid variety, to admit to himself and others 
—that the critical world is confronted with 
this rather uncomfortable dilemma: either 
that poetry is teachable and learnable, and 
therefore not the incommunicable gift it was 
supposed to be ; or—and this is a hardly less 
unpleasant thought—that a goodly number 
of the supposed poets are not poets at all. In 
other words, either a whole lot of “ gods” are 
shown to be mortal, or hardly anybody is 
divine. 


Prince’s Club has lately added new tennis- 
courts to the comparatively small number of 
these institutions at present existing in this 
country, or for that matter in the world. 
France, which is supposed to be the cradle of 
tennis, must have seen many tennis courts 
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disappear with the declining popularity of a 
game which was finally discredited in 1789 
by its accidental association with the much 
less respectable pastime of politics. Some 
enthusiastic French deputies held a cele- 
bration some weeks ago of the historical 
séance of the jeu de pawme, in the old tennis- 
court at Versailles; but I have not been 
able to discover, though I admit that my 
inquiries were made some years ago, that 
that court is used nowadays, to any consider- 
able extent, for serious purposes. A few 
local notabilities knocked the balls aimlessly 
about, I was told, when they got tired of 
playing dominoes in a café, and that was all ; 
and though France has produced a champion 
of the game, in the person of M. Barre, within 
the last half century, I cannot learn that 
tennis has even as much popularity among 
Frenchmen as it enjoys among ourselves— 
which is saying little indeed. The compara- 
tive rarity of tennis-playing might of course 
until recent years be easily explained. To 
build a tennis-court is a considerable under- 
taking for a private individual, and, unless he 
were very much at a loss what to do with 
his money, would imply a more passionate 
attachment to the game than most men ever 
get a chance of contracting. To have a 
mind for this considerable undertaking, a 
man must be a high proficient at tennis ; 
to be a high proficient he must have played 
much ; and to play much in a land of few 
tennis-courts is not likely to befall very 
many of the comparatively few men who 
have the money to build with and the ground 
on which to build. Till within the last 
few years, courts private and public had 
diminished rather than increased. Each of 
the two older University towns has long 
boasted, and still boasts, a tennis-court. 
Lord’s has had one as long, for aught I 
know, as the cricket-ground has existed ; 
and Hampton Court Palace possesses one of 
respectable age. But time has dealt ruth- 
lessly with the tennis-courts of London 
proper. As early as Pepys’s time they had 
converted Gibbon’s tennis-court in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields into a theatre; the court in 
Windmill Street degenerated into the Argyll 
Rooms ; and the most famous of all—the 
court in James Street, Haymarket—beloved 
of Charles II., where Pepys declares that 
he saw this merry monarch “ waste ” four 
pounds and a half avoirdupois in one after- 
noon’s play—after lingering on as a tennis- 
court until 1863, has at last disappeared. 

It is, however, a little surprising that the 
present rage for lawn tennis, inducing, as it 
has done, some fanatics of that game to build 
themselves elaborate covered courts to play it 
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in—solid brick structures with dressing-rooms, 
baths, and so forth attached—should not have 
gone a little further, and led to the construc- 
tion, at only a slight additional cost, of courts 
equally available for the playing of the 
“real” game. Its delights remain to us, 
its votaries assure us, at, and for long after, 
an age when the more violent variety of 
the game has become impossible. The time 
is not far distant from any man who has 
reached or even who is approaching middle 
age, when he will no longer feel equal to the 
eifort of plunging headlong about a grass- 
plot in a burning sun; and though the 
covered “lawn” tennis court escapes the last 
inconvenience, the game played in it still 
remains more continuously exhausting, and 
affords far less room for that science 
which disdains not to wed with middle-age, 
nor even peremptorily insists on a divorce 
from corpulence, than real tennis. And if 
«man does not fear that creeping age will 
“claw him in its clutch,’ and must needs 
provice for his own future recreation as 
though on the assumption that he will always 
be able to “get about the court,” it is 
singular that while he is building he should 
construct a temple to the presiding genius of 
Racquets—than which no finer or more 
exciting game of the violent and “ bucketing” 
order exists. Why has not the vogue of 
lawn tennis inspired late-born votaries of 
the tennis racquet and tennis ball to try 
their hands at the far superior pastime of 
racquets, when opportunity affords? I do 
not think it has had this effect, or that the 
comparatively small number of racquet- 
courts to be found in England have received 
any notable addition to the number of their 
visitors since lawn tennis became fashionable. 
Can the ewiges Wetbliche be the cause of this ? 
Is the tennis-lawn really more in demand 
than the racquet-court because Woman, who 
has established herself in the one, has not 
yet penetrated to the other ! 


Even if I were disposed to doubt whether 
the spasmodic and sporadic muzzling of dogs 
is likely to do anything worth speaking of 
for the suppression of rabies, I should still 
for several reasons be inclined to welcome 
such a measure. It will contribute to the 
instruction of many people on a much- 
neglected subject, and may save a_philo- 
sophie friend of mine the trouble of writing 
his contemplated essay On the Ethics of 
Keeping a Dog. The materials—of which he 
has collected a considerable quantity—exist 
at present for the most part in an aphoristic 
form. Some of them appear to be direct 


matter-of-fact statements on points on which 
it would hardly be supposed that the gene- 
rality of dog-owners require enlightenment ; 
though I must suppose from these dicta, 
which are evidently the fruit of deep thought 
and close observation, that my friend’s ex- 
perience has assured him of the contrary. 
Thus he writes : i 


“ Property in a dog has its duties as well as its 
rights. The animal should be looked after by 
his owner. If he is allowed to stray behind, 
these positions are reversed. 

“The dog is'the companion of man. But this 
does not mean that his owner should allow him 
when abroad to walk with any member of the 
race that he may choose—still less to fight with 
any member of the race’s dog. 

“ Man is the god of the dog, who should there- 
fore be always under his eye. 

“Man’s dog is like his child ; he may neglect 
him as much as he pleases in private, but in 
public he should prevent his annoying other 
people.” 


Some of the aphorisms, on the other hand, 
appear to be of an ironic cast. Such are the 
following :— 


“The owner of a dog below the proper size must 
take the consequence of his deviation from the 
normal standard. even when those consequences 
take the shape of a larger and more pugnacions 
dog. 

“The proper size of a dog is the size of one’s 
own dog. 

“A bull-dog must eat to live, but he has no 
right to devour toy-terriers. 

“He who keeps a collie gives hostages to St. 
Bernards. 

‘An Irish wolf-hound may legitimately take 
charge of a nursemaid of fifteen and a little boy 
of six. But he. cannot worry smaller dogs 
effectively if he has also to look after a double 
perambulator and twins. 

“The mean is not golden for dogs; nor the 
via media safe. It fares ill with the dog who 
is too big to appeal to the forbearance of mastiffs 
without being big enough to tackle them.” 


It is easy enough to see from these aphor- 
isms of my philosophic friend that he is the 
owner of a middle-sized dog, and that he has 
suffered in the person of his pet from the 
neglect of the owners of larger and more 
powerful animals to look after them. His 
view of the case evidently is that the issue 
and enforcement of a muzzling order may 
open the eyes of these persons for the first 
time to the fact that when they take their 
walks abroad with their canine companions 
they have duties of control and supervision 
to discharge. 


H. D. Tratu. 
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